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Fresh as a daisy at the end of the trip 


ATURALLY, passengers are strong for 
air-conditioning—and they have 
rapidly learned to expect it when they 
travel. For the railroads, air-conditioning 
is an added expense which is being scru- 
tinized carefully in the effort to keep costs 
as low as possible. 


This emphasizes the many advantages 
offered by Exide-Ironclad Batteries. They 
have made an outstanding record of 
economy in air-conditioning service. They 
are built for the job—for this extra load in 
addition to the normal duties of car-lighting. 


The electrical characteristics of Exide- 
Ironclads enable them to make efficient use 
of generator outputs, and to carry extreme 
loads for long periods while maintaining 
a good voltage. These batteries reduce 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 
CUT AIR-CONDITIONING COSTS 
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maintenance to a minimun and give long, 
trouble-free service at low cost. 


At no increase in price, they are equipped 
with the new Exide Mipor Separator, the 
permanent storage battery plate insulator 
that is immune to electrolyte, heat, and 
vibration. Why not let Exide-Ironclads 
cut your air-conditioning cost ? 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


WITH EXIDE MIPOR separators 


“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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TONCAN IRON 
... for Gal Spaces in lenders 
and other tough spots 





Where sulphurous waters and other highly 
corrosive elements quickly destroy ordinary 
sheets you will find Toncan Iron giving ex- 





ceptional service. » » » During more than 
twenty-five years of use, Toncan Iron has 








made its name synonymous with long life 
in every industry where rust and corrosion 
cause early failure of ordinary ferrous 
materials. » » » Toncan Iron is no ordinary 
metal. It is a true alloy of refined open 





hearth iron, copper and molybdenum — 
more costly to produce but considerably 
less expensive to use. » » » In resistance to 4 
















rust it stands first among ferrous metals, 
after the stainless alloys. Because it pos- 





sesses the same degree of rust-resistance all 
the way through, it maintains its strength 
for a longer period of time. » » » Use it 
wherever a higher degree of resistance to 
rust and corrosion is desired from materials 


er 


in its price class. >» »> >» » >» > DD D D 
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Pension Decision 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States holding unconstitutional the railroad pension act 
may prove to be one of the most important in the 
court’s history, to the railroads in particular, and to 
the nation in general. 

The saving in pension costs that it will cause may 
be much less important to the railways than the limits 
it apparently sets to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to regulate and burden them in many ways. The 
court invalidated the act because it was not regulation 
as meant by the constitutional provision authorizing 
Congress to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, 
and because it violated the constitutional prohibition of 
the taking of property without due process of law. 
The court plainly had to thus decide unless it was to 
disregard most of the precedents established by its 
own previous decisions in cases involving similar is- 
sues. 


Bearing on Other Railway Legislation 

What does the decision indicate regarding the 
validity of much legislation now in effect or proposed? 
The Emergency Transportation Act of 1933 prohibits 
the railways from reducing employment below the level 
of May, 1933, and imposes other restrictions upon their 
freedom to make economies affecting wages and em- 
ployment. Almost every important reason given by the 
court for invalidating the pension act seems equally 
to indicate the invalidity of the labor provisions of the 
Emergency Transportation Act. And the same rea- 
soning would lead to the conclusion that proposed 
legislation to establish a 30-hour working week on the 
railways and to limit the length of, and increase the 
number of employees on trains, was not properly regu- 
lation of interstate commerce, was confiscatory, and 
was therefore unconstitutional. 

The question is not what may be in the interest 
of any particular class. It is not even what Congress 
may believe, or, for political reasons, may pretend to 
believe, is in the public interest. The Constitution, as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court until it is changed, 


Significance of Railroad 





determines what Congress may or may not do, whether 
actually, or only ostensibly, in the public interest; and 
the decision in the pension case shows conclusively that 
the court still refuses, as it always has refused, to ac- 
cept the view that, even as regards the railroads, Con- 
gress may make valid any class or confiscatory legisla- 
tion that it may please to declare is a regulation of 
interstate commerce. 


Emergency Transportation Act—30-Hour Week 


In what sense, under the court’s decision, can it 
be claimed that the labor provisions of the Emergency 
Transportation Act are a regulation of interstate com- 
merce? The purpose of regulation as réspects opera- 
tion must be, as we understand the decision, to promote 
the public interest by promoting efficiency, economy 
and safety. It does not in any way promote efficiency, 
economy or safety arbitrarily to fix a minimum number 
of persons that the railways must employ, or to re- 
quire that employees who lose their positions, or have 
them changed because of the adoption of measures of 
economy, shall continue to be paid all, or even a part, 
of what they were paid before. Such regulation by the 
Emergency Transportation Act is obviously regulation 
to hinder efficiency and economy, and therefore sub- 
ject to the court’s condemnation as taking property 
without due process of law. 

Likewise, the proposed legislation for a 30-hour 
railway working week for 40 hours’ pay is obviously 
intended, not to increase the efficiency, economy or 
safety of operation, but to force the railways, first, to 
pay present employees higher wages, and, second, to 
employ more persons, which would greatly increase the 
cost of operation. This, under the court’s decision, 
would not be regulation of commerce, and therefore 
would be taking of property without due process. 


Train Lengths and “Full Crews” 


The claim is made that the proposed legislation to 
limit the length of trains and to require the employ- 
ment of more men on them would increase the safety 
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of operation. Convincing data and arguments can 
be presented to show that it would have the opposite 
effect. It would increase the number of trains that 
would have to be operated to handle a given amount of 
traffic, and thereby increase the number that might 
collide with one another, or become derailed, or collide 
with highway vehicles, or cause accidents of other 
kinds. 

The average number of cars per freight train in- 
creased from 36.6 in 1920 to a maximum of 48.9 in 
1930, or 34 per cent. During the same period the 
number of trainmen killed declined from one out of 
each 288 employed to one out of each 645 employed, 
or relatively 55 per cent. There was relatively a 
greater decline in the number injured. The figures 
demonstrate that increase in the length of trains has 
been accompanied by a decline in the hazards of em- 
ployment in train service, and that, therefore, from 
the standpoint of safety, there can be no justification 
for legislation ostensibly to limit but actually to re- 
duce the length of trains, or to increase the number of 
men employed upon them. Such legislation would, 
however, increase the cost of operation, and, would 
therefore, under the court’s decision in the pension case, 
be an unconstitutional attempt to take property with- 
out due process of law. 


Implications Concerning Other Industries 


Being engaged in interstate commerce and in the 
rendering of a public service, the railroads are con- 
stitutionally subject to more regulation by Congress 
than most industries. Obviously, therefore, the court's 
decision has much farther-reaching implications re- 
garding federal regulation of other industries than re- 
garding regulation of railroads. As the provisions of 
the railroad pension act were not regulation of inter- 
state commerce and were confiscatory, it seems neces- 
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sarily to follow that much of the New Deal legisla- 
tion applicable to other industries adopted or proposed, 
such as N. I. R. A. and pending security measures, and 
much legislation advocated by organized labor, such 
as the Wagner collective bargaining bill and that to 
establish a 30-hour week in all industry, will or would 
be held unconstitutional. 

The Constitution of the United States was originally 
adopted principally to prevent either state or national 
legislation that would hamper and burden commerce, 
or that would discourage or destroy thrift, initiative 
and enterprise by transferring the fruits of their sav- 
ings and labors from those who showed these qualities 
to those who did not show them. It is the supreme 
law of the land. It can be changed, but only by the 
people themselves, and by the process that it provides 
for changing it, and not by acts of Congress, whether 
well-intended or passed merely to win votes. 


Effect on “Share-the-Wealth” Movement 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the railroad 
pension case is the best assurance of ultimate, or even 
early, recovery that has been given since the depres- 
sion began. It assures the railroads once more that 
they cannot be regulated in entire disregard of the fact 
that they are privately-owned and managed. It as- 
sures private business in general that the power and 
benevolence of Congress in regulating and taxing are 
still limited, not by its changing ideas of economic, 
social or political values, but by the same constitutional 
provisions for the protection of property and human 
rights by which they always have been limited. The 
“share-the-wealth” revolution has been slowed down, 
and can make little further progress without amend- 
ments of the Constitution, unless it can be expedited 
by excessive direct use of the power of taxation os- 
tensibly for ordinary purposes of government. 





There was a time when trains and locomotives 
possessed, through the medium of color, an indi- 
viduality which romanticized them and endeared 
the legend of steam to an entire people. Red paint 
and gold leaf were as much a part of the external 
economy of the graceful eight-wheelers that made 
American railway history in the three decades after 
the Civil War as were steam boxes, crossheads and 
main rods. Engines had names, colored smoke- 
stacks and personality, and a fireman’s spare time 
was quite consumed in the business of polishing 
the brass of handrails, flag sockets, bells and 
whistles. The era of balloon stacks and pre-vesti- 
bule flyers was one of flame and color. Waving at 
trains became an American custom because they 
went by in a blaze of glory and flashing eccentric 
cranks. Mahogany cabs were not unusual, and the 
White Train, that made the Boston-New York run 
in the 90s in six hours flat, was a miracle of cream 


paint and gold leaf. When No. 999 of the Empire 


From the New York Herald Tribune 





Steam, Speed and Color 


State Express, with engineer Hogan at the throttle, 
made 112.5 miles an hour in ’93 her connecting 
rods gleamed like mirrors; there was red trim to 
the spokes of her seven-foot driving wheels, and 
the gilt letters on her tender were forty inches tall 
in Spencerian script. 

Today the new streamline trains, in a more sub- 
dued but still handsome manner, are bringing back 
the tradition of color in railroading. Wide bands 
of brilliant blue bisect the aluminum-finished articu- 
lated cars of the New Haven’s streamline clip- 
per, Comet, and its roof is a study of bright-gray 
enamel. The new electric locomotives of the Penn- 
sylvania system are still more or less modest, with 
their discreet red and gold brushwork, but the Pull- 
man-built Union Pacific’s streamline flyer makes its 
run like a gleaming streak across the flat lands of 
the West. Color is once more appearing in rail trans- 
portation, and some of the ancient glory of the steel 
highway may be recaptured with it. 
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Underpass at Detroit —" 
Rebuilt to Accommodate Wider Street 


Use federal funds to reconstruct Woodward Avenue undercrossing 


of Michigan Central and Grand Trunk 


volume of highway traffic on the demand for 

increased expenditures for grade separation is 
afforded by the fact that one of the earlier projects 
carried out with funds supplied by the federal govern- 
ment involved the replacement of an old grade separa- 
tion structure with a new one designed to provide a more 
commodious street thoroughfare under railway tracks at 
a cost of $400,000. The project in point concerns the 
structure that carries the tracks of the Michigan Central 
and the Grand Trunk Western over Woodward avenue 
(U. S. 10) in Detroit, Mich., which was entirely rebuilt 
to accommodate a widening of that busy artery of traffic 
from 74 ft. (at the crossing) to 120 ft. 


A N object lesson in the influence of the growing 


Long Span Over Roadway 


It is of interest to observe also that the structural 
requirements imposed in providing a clear span of 90 ft. 
over the central roadway in place of the old central span 
of 50 ft., made it necessary to raise the tracks 2 ft. 6 in. 
and depress the street an additional 1 ft. 8 in., although 
no change was made in the clear headroom of 14 ft. 
provided in the old underpass. This pronounced in- 
crease in the nominal railway floor depth was necessary 
In spite of the rather unusual expedient of avoiding 
double-strength girders of greater depth or unwieldy 
design by building the superstructure for each track as 
an independent single-track structure. In addition to 
decreasing the amount of steel required, this expedient, 
which introduced two girders between tracks instead of 
one, made it necessary to spread the tracks from 15 ft. 
centers to 16 ft. 9 in. 

Special consideration was given in the design to insure 
effective architectural composition. However, it is espe- 
cially noteworthy that this did not give rise to the 
masking of the outside girders by means of concrete, 


sheet metal, or the like. The girders are exposed, and 
the resulting effect is more genuine and probably no less 
pleasing than could have been obtained by any subterfuge. 

Woodward avenue, which cuts through the axis of 
the city’s business center and functions as the chief north 
and south route of street traffic, is crossed about two 
miles from the Detroit river by a group of railway tracks 
that embrace the Michigan Central’s line to Bay City 
and Mackinaw City, and the West Detroit line of the 
Grand Trunk. Both lines provide access to important 
industrial areas of Detroit. The volume of traffic on 
both the street and the railway lines was such that this 
crossing was selected for one of the earliest grade separa- 
tion projects in the city, completed in 1901, by elevating 
the tracks and lowering the street. 


Two Separate Structures 


Because the tracks of the two railways are some dis- 
tance apart, two separate structures were built; one ac- 
commodating three tracks for the Michigan Central and 
another carrying one track for the Grand Trunk West- 
ern, the latter having been amplified to accommodate a 
second track in 1914. Each structure had a length of 
74 ft. between the faces of abutments and was divided 
into a central span affording a clear opening over the 
roadway 50 ft. wide between curb lines, and flanking 
spans over the sidewalks. The superstructure consisted 
of through plate girder spans supported at the curb line 
by steel bents carried on concrete piers or curb walls. 
These walls were carried up to the level of the side- 
walks, which were about five feet higher than the 
roadway. 

The replacement of this structure was occasioned by 
a project for widening Woodward avenue to 120 ft., 
namely, 33 ft. on the west side and 13 ft. on the east 
side. Studies of the longer structure suggested both 
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Section through Box 
Abutments 


Sectional Elevation along Center Line of Street 
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General Features of the New Woodward Avenue Subway 
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four-span and two-span designs, but objections by munic- 
ipal and state engineers to the presence of columns 
in the center of the street resulted in the adoption of a 
plan embodying supports at the curb-line and entailing 
a clear span over a roadway 90 ft. wide from curb to 
curb. The sidewalks were accommodated inside of re- 
inforced concrete box abutments but the roadway span 
required plate girders 95 ft. 6 in. long, center to center 
of end bearings. 


A Novel Expedient 


As in other structures carrying tracks over a street, 
the floor depth was an important factor in the design, 
since this dimension plus the clear headroom determined 
the amount by which the grades must be separated. But 
with a span of 95 ft. 6 in., which necessarily dictated a 
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A View of the Concrete Plant Near One of the Abutments 


through design, the actual details of the floor con- 
struction could be the governing factor only if it were 
possible to make the girders shallow enough or to 
spread them sufficiently to keep the inside edges of the 
top flanges from fouling the clearance diagram. These 
conditions could not be met in this case, even by spread- 
ing the tracks from the old spacing of 15 ft. to the maxi- 
mum of 16 ft. 9 in. that was permissible in this case. 
As a result, the design adopted was a compromise of 
the conflicting considerations of a minimum separation 
of grades, satisfactory structural design and economy in 
the use of metal. 

Independent spans consisting of two single-strength 
girders spaced 14 ft. 4 in. center to center were pro- 
vided for each track, the use of single strength girders 


Old M.C. Bridge in 
temporary location 






Retaining Wall 
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new By-Pass 


permitting a practical design with a depth of 8 ft. % in. 
back to back of flange angles. With the 20-in. cover 
plates used, it was possible to depress the floor between 
the girders to a depth such that the base of rail was 
about 2 ft. 3 in. below the tops of the girders without 
fouling the clearance diagram. This arrangement re- 
sulted in placing the base of rail 6 ft. 4 in. above the 
bottom of the girders or a nominal floor depth 3 it. 
9 in. in excess of that in the old bridges. The girders 
of adjacent spans are separated by a clear space of 9 in., 
or enough to permit the inspection and painting of the 
outsides of the adjacent girders. Sidewalks are brack- 
eted on the outside of the south girder of the Michigan 
Central structure and the north girder of the Grand 
Trunk bridge. 

The track floors consist of 24-in. 94-lb. CB-section 
beams, placed transversely and framed into the webs of 
the girders at a spacing of 3 ft. These are covered with 
a cast-in-place reinforced concrete slab having a mini- 
mum thickness of 7% in., over which a mastic covered 
waterproofing was applied before introducing the ballast. 


Box-Type Abutment 


Contrary to expectations, excavation at the bridge site 
uncovered excellent foundation material, a dry gray-blue 
clay that was deemed capable of supporting natural foun- 
dations with a maximum applied bearing pressure of 5,500 
lb. per square foot. Studies of a substructure designed to 
meet this condition led to the adoption of box-type abut- 
ments that provide passageways 10% ft. wide for the 
sidewalks between the embankment walls and the curb 
piers that support the girder spans. With the toe ex- 
tensions, these abutments have footings 28 ft. 6 in. wide. 
To increase the day-lighting of the walkways, the curb 
piers are pierced by openings 10 ft. 9 in. wide directly 
under each track. 

In the space between the bridges of the two railroads, 
which are separated a distance of about 49 ft., the em- 
bankment is supported by retaining walls abutting on the 
street lines. However, footings of the same design as 
those for the abutments have been provided under the 
south portions of these walls for a sufficient width to 
accommodate an extension of the Michigan Central 
structure to provide for an additional track. 


Attractive Appearance 


As mentioned previously, considerable attention was 
given to esthetic treatment, and an effective result was 


Sketch Map of the Grade Separa- 
tion Site, Showing Temporary 
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obtained without resort to means involving unusual ex- 
pense. The ends of the abutments are emphasized by 
two massive pilasters that extend up to the level of orna- 
mental iron railings placed along the edges of the side- 
walks cantilevered from the roadway girders. Attrac- 
tive panels were introduced over the portals of the side- 
walk passages, the headroom of which was restricted to 
8 ft. 9 in., for the purpose of giving greater emphasis 
to the central roadway. The ornamental railing was 
carried across the tops of the retaining walls between the 
two structures and was also introduced along the curb 
line at the street level. Parts of the steel seen from 
the street were given a final coat of aluminum paint. 


Arrangements for Traffic During Construction 


As the replacement of the bridges under traffic would 
have involved many complications, it was decided to 
take advantage of the clear space between the two rail- 
roads for the construction of a three-track temporary 
bridge to handle the traffic of both lines. And since it 
was required to provide for the continued use of the 
street during construction, the most practical plan was 
to shift the existing Michigan Central structure into 
position for such use, with pile trestle extensions on 


Three of the Girder 
Spans During Erection 


each end to permit the widening of the street, retain- 
ing wall construction, etc. The change in the bridge 
location was made with only 1-hr. 45-min. interruption 
of traffic, only 26 min. being required for the actual 
movement. However, elaborate falsework was required 
in making this change because of the obstructions of- 
fered by the existing masonry and the necessity for 
cutting away part of the old steel work to clear the 
location of the new masonry. 


Concrete Work 


The concrete for the bridge was mixed in two plants, 
one on each side of the street, and spouted into dump 
buckets mounted on cars that ran on two-foot gage 
tracks parallel with the street behind the abutments and 
from which the buckets were hoisted by cranes for dump- 
ing into the forms. All concrete was batched by weight 
according to the water-cement ratio to give about a two- 
inch slump. In addition to that for abutments and the 
bridge floors, the concrete work included the construc- 
tion of a retaining wall for some distance along the 
north side of the Grand Trunk tracks, and the capping 
of the wall to the south of these tracks to provide for 
the raise in grade. Provision for drainage included a 
well-designed system of pipe lines behind the abutments 
and the use of buck-shot gravel, a by-product of a local 
sand and gravel operation, for the back filling. 

_The diversion of traffic to the by-pass line cleared the 
site of actual construction effectively except for the 
building of the retaining walls and sidewalks under the 
temporary bridge. However, the fact that the operated 
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tracks, which cut through the center of the construction 
side, handled an average of 60 train and switching move- 
ments during the daily working period called for the 
exercise of constant vigilance to guard against accidents. 
Erection of the superstructure introduced no special 
problems, and involved a minimum use of the operated 
tracks. 

The new grade separation was constructed under the 
supervision of the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment, Murray D. VanWagoner, commissioner, with the 
co-operation of the two railroads. The structure was de- 
signed by the engineers of the two roads, the Michigan 
Central providing the plans for the superstructure and 
the Grand Trunk Western the substructure. The speci- 
fications of the A.R.E.A. were used for the design and 
fabrication of the steel superstructure, based upon Coop- 
ers E 70 loading. The specifications of the state high- 
way department were used for concrete design, materials, 
and workmanship. P. D. Fitzpatrick, chief engineer, 
F. P. Sisson, principal assistant engineer, and A. N. 
Laird, bridge engineer, represented the Grand Trunk 
Western. George H. Harris, chief engineer, E. R. Lewis, 
office engineer, and J. E. Bebb, bridge engineer, repre- 
sented the Michigan Central. The highway department 








was represented by L. W. Millard, bridge engineer, 
J. H. Cissel, engineer of bridge design, and J. H. Flynn, 
engineer of construction, and assisted the railroads’ en- 
gineers in matters of design and construction. 

The major part of the construction work was done 
under a contract let by the state highway department to 
the D. W. Thurston Company (now known as the W. 
J. Storen Company), Detroit. Each railroad arranged 
for or performed with its own forces the temporary 
bridge work, track work, grading, ballasting, signal, tele- 
graph and telephone work. The steel superstructure was 
fabricated by the American Bridge Company and erected 
by the D. W. Thurston Company. The whole cost of the 
project, whether performed by railroad forces or by 
contract, was borne by the federal government under 
the provisions of Title II of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


Tue ARGENTINE STATE Raitways has recently ordered eigh- 
teen 25-metric tons Diesel rail motor cars, according to reports 
made public by the U. S. Commerce Department. By the terms 
of the purchase contract, these coaches must be delivered by 
April 1, 1936. Although several Diesel cars are already being 
used in Argentina by private railway companies, the Argentine 
State Railways will be the first to employ such types of cars 
over other than so-called short hauls, the report states. They 


will replace steam locomotives now operating on the runs be- 
tween San Juan and Cordoba, a distance of 600 kilometers, and 
between Cordoba, La Rioja and Catamarca, a distance of 620 
kilometers. 








Under the Crane on the Illinois Central 


URING the past year, the Illinois Central has 
[) made several important changes in supply-depart- 

ment practices, some of which followed re- 
arrangements made by the mechanical department in 
the assignment of work at different shops, while others 
were made with a view to a more economical and effi- 
cient material supply operation. 

The office of general storekeeper was moved from 
the Burnside shops in the outskirts of Chicago to the 
general offices down town, and the office force consoli- 
dated with that of the purchasing department. This 
eliminated much duplication of work and placed the 
stock book bureau, or the cataloging department, in close 
touch with the purchasing department and in a position 
to work more closely with standardization and simplifi- 
cation committees. Under the present arrangement, 
the general storekeeper is also placed in a position to 
keep in closer touch with the purchasing agent and the 
heads of other departments. 

The store at Burnside was discontinued as a general 
store for the system and two district stores were estab- 
lished, one at Burnside and another at Paducah, Ky. 
The change was largely made because the major shops 
are now located at Paducah, Ky., Centralia, Ill., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and McComb, Miss., and because a large 
portion of the purchases are made from manufacturers 
in the central and southern regions of the United States. 

The district store at Burnside is now a distributing 
store for all material required in less than carload lots 
at points on the Northern and Western lines, while the 
district store at Paducah is now a distributing store for 


Purchasing facilitated and 

handling costs reduced 

by improving methods of 

ordering and distributing 
material 


By W. S. Morehead 


General Storekeeper, Illinois 
Central System, Chicago 


all material required in less than carload lots at points 
on the Southern lines. Material required at any point 
in quantities equal to a minimum carload is shipped 
direct to those points by manufacturers, both to expedite 
delivery and to save handling costs. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions to this division of territory as- 
signed to the two district or distributing stores. Certain 
steel and malleable castings, which are purchased only 
in Chicago market, are distributed for the entire rail- 
road through the Burnside district store, while materials 
manufactured only in the company’s shops at Paducah 
are distributed over the entire railroad through the 
Paducah district store. This distribution gives the pur- 
chasing agent a wider market range without incurring 
the possibility of an extra haul of the material. The 
arrangement has reduced the general overhead expense, 
has placed the responsibility for ordering and distribut- 
ing material closer to the points to be served, and has 
established a closer personal contact between the forces 
of the supply department and the forces of the depart- 
ments actually using the material. 

To assist the purchasing department in taking advan- 
tage of the lower prices offered for purchases made in 
quantities, arrangements have been made to order cer- 
tain classes of steadily-moving stocks on the basis of 
the requirements for 60 days, instead of 30 days as was 
done in the past, and requisitions for all the material 
requirements of one class, from all stores, now reach 
the purchasing agent on the same date. In addition, 
where a sufficient saving can be made in the purchase 
price by placing orders with one firm for shipment to 
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one point, all orders are consolidated for shipment to 
one of the distributing stores for redistribution to the 
points ordering. 

Three revised requisition forms have been put into 
use, consisting of a combination “Purchasing Order and 
Storekeeper’s Requisition” for the ordering and pur- 
chase of stock materials, a “Department Requisition” 
for the use of departments ordering other than stock 
item materials and a “Transfer Requisition” form for 
use in transferring materials between stores and 
departments. 

The combination “Purchase Order and Storekeeper’s 
Requisition” forms come in pads in which the blank 
forms are already arranged serially in sets of eight sheets, 
some sheets in each set serving, as indicated by their 
markings, as the purchase order portion of the form 
and others as the requisition portion of the form. The 
sheets measure 714 in. by 9% in., which is the present 
standard size for letter paper. The first sheet is used 
as the purchasing agent’s order on the shipper, the 
second copy as the purchasing agent’s office record and 
the third and fourth copies are extra copies for use 
as information to those interested in the order. The 
fifth copy is the storekeeper’s requisition on the pur- 
chasing agent and ‘is provided with spaces for neces- 
sary signatures. The sixth copy is the storekeeper’s 
office record, and the seventh and eighth copies are extra 
copies for use as information to those who may be in- 
terested in the requisition. 

Storekeepers, in preparing orders on this combina- 
tion “Purchase Order and Requisition” form, fill the 
forms completely, including the name of the firm with 
which the order is to be placed, when ordering ma- 
terials in all cases where the purchase is covered by 
contract. In the absence of a contract, the storekeeper 
fills in the order completely with the exception of the 
firm name, terms of purchase, etc. When contracts are 
made to cover the purchase of requirements of certain 
materials, storekeepers who have stock books are noti- 
fied, and the stock books are properly marked to show 
the information necessary for preparing future orders. 

In preparing these combination “Purchase Orders 
and Requisitions,” the storekeepers order only one class 
of material on a requisition and’ number the requisitions 
from that store consecutively, beginning with numbers 
in a series assigned to the store at the beginning of the 
year. Each number is prefixed by the class number in 
which the material ordered is carried. 

The orders and requisitions prepared on this form 
are forwarded by the originating storekeeper to the 
general storekeeper where they are checked against the 
master stock book to determine if it is possible to secure 
any of the material from some other part of the rail- 
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road and avoid purchasing it. Data showing the quantity 
of each item on hand, on order and consumed are not 
required in preparing the new forms. If the material 
must be purchased, the signature sheet of this form, 
together with purchase order copies 1, 2, 3 and 4, are 
sent to the purchasing agent. Since it is necessary for 
the purchasing agent to rewrite less than 15 per cent 
of these orders because of revisions made in them, 
there is not only a saving in office work, but the orders 
are handled with greater dispatch, which eventually has 
a favorable effect on the days’ supply of material neces- 
sary to carry in stock. Where large quantities of ma- 
terial are required and it appears reasonably certain 
to the storekeepers that the purchasing department will 
divide the order between two or more firms, only the 
requisition portion of this combination “Purchase Order 
and Requisition” form is used. In general, purchase 
orders, prepared as described, reach the purchasing de- 
partment within an hour after they are received by 
the general storekeeper. 

The “Department Requisition” form is used for 
ordering special items not considered stock material. 
This form is pink in color and comes in pads with the 
blanks arranged in sets of four sheets, 7% in. by 9% in. 
The original is the signature sheet, the second sheet is 
the maker’s office record and the third copy is the store- 
keeper’s record of the material ordered, while the fourth 
copy is an extra copy for use as information to those 
who may be interested in the requisition. This form 


of requisition is not used for ordering stock items. 








Motorized Material-Handling Equipment Is Used Extensively Around the Illinois Central Stores 
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New Forms Used for Purchasing Material—From Left to Right—Order on Shipper, Copy of Order for Use As An Invoice Record, Copy of Order 
for Inspection Department, and Original Requisition, All Forms Being Prepared at One Writing 


The officer originating an order on this form sends the 
original and one copy to the division storekeeper, who 
checks the requisition against the lists of special ma- 
terials on hand, holds one copy for his record, initials 
the original and forwards it to the proper operating 
officer for approval. When the requisition has been 
approved by all the department officers designated, it 
is then sent to the general storekeeper who checks it 
against all lists of special material on the railroad. If 
the order cannot be filled from materials on hand, the 
general storekeeper gives the requisition an appropriate 
requisition-order number, approves it and turns it over 
to the purchasing agent. The purchasing agent, in plac- 
ing the order, sends a copy of the order to the store- 
keeper in whose territory the material is to be shipped 
and the storekeeper, upon receipt of this copy, matches 
it with the copy of the requisition which he retained 
when the requisition passed through his office. It will 
be noticed that the maker’s original requisition is not 
rewritten until an order on the shipper is made by the 
purchasing agent, and the use of the colored form safe- 
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New Form Used by Departments for Ordering Special Materials 


guards against ordering material of a special nature 
without giving approving officers full opportunity of 
knowing what is being ordered. 

The “Transfer Requisition” form is used for ordering 
stock materials for transfer between stores and depart- 
ments. This is made up of six copies, the original, two 
invoice copies, a shipping notice, shipper’s record and 
maker’s copy. The use of this form saves a great deal 
of rewriting by the shipping store. 

The Illinois Central has budgeted its purchases for 
many years. This budget is given out monthly by the 
vice-president in charge of the purchasing and supply 
department, and the amount of the budget is determined 
from the knowledge obtained of work that is to be 
performed during the ensuing months, while at the same 
time giving consideration to the amount of material 
already on hand. This allotment, when given to the 
general storekeeper, is apportioned by him to the various 
district and division stores, and each storekeeper, when 
preparing orders for materials to be purchased, not only 
checks his stock from the standpoint of the amount on 
hand and used, but also considers the value of material 
ordered with reference to the days’ supply on hand in 
each class. All stock books and storage bins carry the 
unit price of material, so that the approximate value oi 
the material being ordered can be determined and com- 
pared daily with the allotments. 

No system of purchasing, ordering, distribution or 
storage of material is worthy of consideration that does 
not take into account handling costs. Beginning with 
the consolidation of purchasing and stores general office 
force, every effort toward a more economical material 
handling has been made. In addition to reducing the 
cost of handling material by improving the method ot 
distribution, by providing suitable cranes, trucks and 
other labor-saving devices, consideration has also been 
given to the elimination of extra reports and the duplica- 
tion of records. The effect of these efforts is favorably 
reflected by the reduced percentage which it has been 
necessary to add to the cost of material used during the 
year 1934 to clear the handling charges. There has also 
been a substantial reduction in the investment in stand- 
ard stock materials during the past year, with an 1m- 
proved service to using departments, reflecting a large 
saving in carrying charges. 
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Improved Refrigerator Car Design 
Long Overdue 





Refinements in present design or radically new types 
must provide better service at reduced cost 


By Harvey B. Lindsay 


ITHIN the next few years it is certain there 
W/ will develop changes in railroad refrigerated 
transport comparable to the advances now being 
made in handling passenger traffic. As with passenger 
equipment, the advance for some time will probably be 
along two divergent fronts. On one there will be efforts to 
refine equipment along traditional lines, while on the other 
there will be a movement toward new types of refriger- 
ator cars differing distinctly from conventional design. 
New designs will seek to achieve (1) greater refriger- 
ating efficiency to eliminate a percentage of re-icing on 
long hauls and make possible faster operating schedules, 
(2) reduction of maintenance cost and greater durability, 
(3) lighter weight, and (4) reduction of initial cost. 

The purpose of this article is to indicate fundamental 
changes in current design essential to any considerable 
improvement. In undertaking this discussion it 1s neces- 
sary to evaluate the physical forces to which refrigerator 
cars are subjected, to study the requirements necessary 
to meet these forces properly, and to see how well, or 
poorly, present designs fulfill the need. The weak points 
of existing car structures and of considerable new design 
must be analyzed in the light of physical laws and con- 
ditions of use. Such analysis is not criticism, but merely 
a correlation of facts bearing on use of refrigerator cars. 

It may be said that some of the proposals here made 
are “too radical.” In all industrial history that vague 
charge has been leveled against nearly every marked 
improvement over long established practice. I am in- 
terested neither in radicalism nor conservatism but in 
physical facts, and if a more intelligent application of 
these facts to practice obviously calls for a change from 
previous ideas and methods, then it is submitted as the 
part of wisdom to proceed carefully but actively toward 
such change. 

In such vital phases of the subject as sturdiness and 
life of structure, we have accurate material data to apply, 
yet I make so bold as to suggest that there may be better 
ways of achieving strength in refrigerator car construc- 
tion than by relying on weight and bulk to the extent 
we have in the past. 

Let us by all means provide wide safety margins in 
structural strength, but there are so many variants that 
must be recognized in this problem that it has always 
seemed to me that the only certain way of arriving at 
the maximum strength per unit of weight in the super- 
structure is first to establish the bare minimum need by 
direct wrecking tests. It will probably be found that 
nearly all refrigerator car designs are far over the opti- 
mum of weight, should durability be attained by methods 
proposed in this article. 


Thermal Requirements 


In such a definite effort at improvement there is at 
once apparent the wisdom of first being sure that the 
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type of structural design investigated is also the most 
desirable for the needs of refrigeration and insulation. 
That, with one or two notable exceptions, refrigerator 
car designs to date do not meet this apparently essential 
provision, may perhaps become evident from the follow- 
ing analysis. 

There are two basic structure-classifications of refrig- 
erator cars: (1) The internal frame (providing the 
structural strength) type, and (2) the shell type. But 
before analyzing these separately let us consider for a 
moment what it is we are now trying to do when we 
build a refrigerator car. 

In simple language, we want a light and durable car 
that will meet economically the strains of use and that 
will reduce to an economic minimum the passage of heat 
from exterior to interior (and sometimes vice versa). 

To evaluate properly some of the factors involved, a 
few simple facts should be stressed, for it is amazing 
how frequently they seem to be ignored. : 

a—Ordinary mild steel permits passage of heat about 
1,400 times faster than the best insulation; wood (under 
use) about 5 to 6 times. 

b—Increasing moisture content of insulants causes 
increasing heat passage. Generally speaking, the denser 
the absorbing material, the greater this effect, before 
saturation. 

c—Even when newly built, most wall materials—ex- 
cept metal parts—contain enough moisture to affect over- 
all heat passage. 

d—While the interior is chilled, water vapor, under 
pressure, is inevitably entering the walls from the out- 
side in spite of supposed “moisture seals,” and entirely 
independently of any air entry or “infiltration.’’* 

These facts focus attention on three items in car design 
which are far more important in relation to efficiency 
than is apparently generally believed, at least in practice. 
These items are heat leakage through metal, heat leakage 
through wood, and moisture in the walls through entry 
of water vapor from the atmosphere. 


Heat Leakage and Moisture Entry 


In most existing types of refrigerator cars, through- 
bolts and threshold plates account for as much as 27 
B.t.u. heat entry per hour per degree. Bolts, etc., ex- 
tending partially through the wall account for an addi- 
tional 3 or 4 B.t.u. These two items represent about 
20 per cent of the total heat entry into the average car, 
showing the importance of elimination of through metal. 

In the case of the usual wood-frame cars, whether 
wood or steel sheathed, we have another condition that 
is not consistent with thermal efficiency or structural 





* The great amount of work done at the Dry-Zero Laboratory in the last 
three years for a portion of the electric refrigerator industry, on the subject 
of moisture entry into insulating walls, has disclosed facts and developed 
protective methods fundamentally affecting insulation practice. 
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longevity. In the side and end walls (roughly 60 per 
cent of the heat absorbing surface of the car) from 24 
to 28 per cent of the entire area supposedly well insulated 
is filled with wood framing and compressed insulating 
material. In most cases the latter, due to compression 
and moisture in those areas, is reduced to about the same 
thermal resistance as the wood. Hence, in effect, about 
a quarter of this entire area is through wood. This 
proportion of the area having at least four times the heat 
conductance of the insulated three-quarters, the effect on 
overall efficiency is obvious. Such defects must be over- 
come in new designs if they are to provide higher re- 
frigerating efficiency and reduce icing requirements with 
consequent lowering of operating costs and speeding up 
of schedules. , 

There is another less obvious defect which not only 
reduces refrigerating efficiency but is reflected in main- 
tenance and durability of equipment. This is the pres- 
ence of moisture within the refrigerator wall. Moisture 
enters an insulated wall (under refrigeration on the 
inside) through the outer shell in the form of water 
vapor, a true gas. The entry of air is immaterial ; indeed, 
through the same microscopic crevice we often have 
water vapor entering and air passing out in the opposite 
direction at the same time. 

Water vapor will slowly but readily pass through 
material which is air-tight. As there is no insulating 
wall built which would hold a vacuum for any length of 
time, it is at once seen that we have no complete vapor 
seal in practice. 

When a refrigerator car is in use there is a definite 
pressure on the water vapor in the outside atmosphere, 
forcing it into the cooler insulated wall and through the 
insulation toward the cold lining. Upon striking the 
latter, much of this vapor usually condenses as moisture. 
If the insulating material is the least absorptive, this 
moisture enters it and we soon have damp insulation. 
If the insulant is definitely not absorptive—‘non-hygro- 
scopic,” as it is called—the moisture does not enter or 
wet it, but runs down the liner to the car bottom. How- 
ever, if there are vents in the liner, the water vapor, 
instead of condensing, carries through to the interior of 
the car and deposits itself on the refrigerating element. 
This fact is the answer to the problem of moisture entry. 


Venting Practiced in Advanced Refrigeration Fields 


The practice of venting has been found most valuable 
in advanced fields of refrigeration practice, such as low- 
temperature truck bodies, ice-cream cabinets, frozen-food 


display counters, etc. It is important to note, however, 
that venting is impractical with any but non-hygroscopic 
insulants. 

When we come to cases where the temperature of the 
liner of a refrigerated compartment is well below freez- 
ing, we have to be much more careful than when that 
temperature is above freezing. This is for the obvious 
reason that any moisture condensing on the liner as frost, 
if not eliminated gradually, builds as frost out through 
the insulation. To overcome this difficulty it becomes 
necessary not only to make the venting means (to the 
interior cold chamber) more rapid than the vapor leak- 
age through the outside shell, but they must be far more 
rapid, as we are liable at any time to have to get rid of 
frost as it forms—a much slower process than evapora- 
tion. 

From the above it is evident that prevention of mois- 
ture troubles depends primarily upon certain insulation 
characteristics. First, the insulation must be non-hygro- 
scopic. Second, the insulation should be highly efficient. 
This will slow down vapor entry through outside micro- 
scopic crevices and the porosity of the shell, because the 
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better the insulation the lower will be the temperature 
differential on either side of the outer shell. This lowers 
the actual vapor pressure at that important point and 
correspondingly retards vapor entry. 

In the more advanced refrigerating trades it is possible 
practically to eliminate moisture troubles in the insula- 
tion, no matter how low the interior temperature. But 
it is only done by recognizing rather than disregarding 
the laws governing hygroscopic action. From this it is 
seen that, controlling as it does the venting provisions. 
structure and material design in connection with this 
subject of deterioration by moisture is of the utmost 
importance. 

Light insulating material with low conductivity and 
non-hygroscopic in the specific sense referred to is in 
wide service, but, unless intelligent use is made of the 
laws of vapor travel, it is nearly as easy to get such an 
insulant saturated, where we are dealing with sub-freez- 
ing temperatures, as it is to get the other much more 
absorptive insulants wet. Indeed, in some cases where 
construction is contrary to the ideal, frost can build out 
through such light, highly efficient material more rapidly 
than through more solid materials, for obvious physical 
reasons. 

The above exposition has no reference whatever to 
moisture trapped in an insulation space and sloshed back 
and forth through the insulation. Such a condition 
should obviously be prevented no matter what the quality 
of insulation used. Unfortunately, it has been a not 
uncommon occurrence. 

For such structures as railroad cars or other con- 
tainers to carry dry ice, a properly vented non-hygro- 
scopic insulated wall is greatly superior to any other 
known type, and there is no reason why such a wall, 
properly constructed, should not last with full efficiency 
for the life of the structure. 

It should be realized that so-called “moisture seals” 
are deceptively poor barriers to penetration by water 
vapor. Under standardized water-vapor penetration 
tests, using dry calcium chloride to provide a vapor pres- 
sure of 1.5 in. of mercury through the sheet, 30-30-30 
Duplex Kraft paper shows a penetration of 4.1 grams 
per sq. ft., per 24 hours; 30-120-30 Duplex shows 2.5 
grams, and even a %-in. coat of asphalt, flowed hot, 
does not better this. The best such commercial seals— 
special asphalts rolled on good sulphate Kraft under 
controlled heat and pressure—show in the neighborhood 
of 1.5 grams per sq. ft., per 24 hours. As water vapor 
acts as a true gas under the ordinary laws of gases, it 
is simple to prognosticate the actual vapor entry through 
any commercial moisture seal in use, that has been so 
tested, if we know the outer and inner temperatures 
and the relative humidities involved when in use. 

All of which means that the best vapor seal that can 
be supplied a refrigerator car exterior is sheet metal: 
with tight joints. Here again we find something inter- 
esting. Of the three methods of joining the sheet edges 
—riveting, welding, and clamping under pressure with 
thin competent gasketing material between—the latter 
seems to give the best results, particularly after some 
degree of vibration and shock. Here, then, is another 
point where new design should improve on current prac- 
tice, to increase durability, to lessen weight and to 
reduce maintenance costs resulting from damage created 
by moisture. 

This subject of vapor entry, and subsequent condensa- 
tion and moisture, deserves far more attention than it 
has received in the refrigerator-car field. It largely 
controls the life of both efficiency and materials. It ‘s, 
of course, a far more serious matter in cars that are in 
fairly constant use than in those which are under re- 
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frigeration for short periods of time and then have 
months of other use in which to dry out again. 


Shell vs. Frame 


From the foregoing it would appear offhand that a 
refrigerator car composed of an outer metal shell and 
an entirely separate inner shell, both sufficiently re- 
inforced to be self-supporting against maximum use- 
strains, and competent non-hygroscopic insulation be- 
tween, should be the ideal type. Obviously this shell 
type, even as so far developed, is essentially superior to 
the types whose main structural value resides in a 
complete frame structure within the insulated wall. In- 
deed, in one outstanding example of steel shell-type cars, 
with non-hygroscopic insulation, nearly six years con- 
stant unremitting use has produced a record of pre- 
viously unapproached efficient and satisfactory service. 
The basic reasons for such a result have already been 
analyzed here. There would seem to be no reasonable 
argument against the superiority of the metal shell type 
with respect to the requirements so far discussed. 

But this brings us to a vital matter, one of para- 
mount importance to the owning and operating lines, for 
it directly affects operating costs to a degree and main- 
tenance costs particularly. 

A locomotive is built to last in spite of its unusual 
exposure to strains and wear and tear. Yet, if a cylinder 
cracks, we do not have to cut the entire cylinder assembly 
off with an oxy-acetylene torch and weld on a new one 
—it would be needlessly expensive. If a wheel develops 
a flaw, we do not saw it off the axle—we replace it 
much more easily, quickly and cheaply. Suppose the 
steel sheet covering over the boiler logging is torn or 
damaged, do we cut it off with a torch and weld on a 
new sheet? Not by any means. It is much more easily 
and cheaply replaced than that. In other words, in de- 
sign and building, intelligent provision is made for re- 
pair or damage—and even replacement with improved 
parts—with the greatest speed and ease and at the lowest 
maintenance cost. 

Even in the sub-structure of a refrigerator car, it is 
not necessary to cut and weld and rivet when we have 
to replace a broken spring, a cracked drawbar or a de- 
fective brake-beam. Why, then, when we come to the 
superstructure of a metal-sheathed refrigerator car, re- 
verse ourselves? Why build it so that anytime it is 
sidewiped, punctured, or suffers any of the minor 
external damages we know are common occurrences, 
must we cut or burn out the defective section and weld 
or rivet anew? Particularly when we know the wall is 
insulated and there is no efficient insulation that does 
not suffer by the process. 

Which is the more advantageous course: To design 
refrigerator car bodies so strong (and heavy) that we 
hope they will be proof against superficial damage, 
though experience shows this vain, making no provision 
for economic maintenance when such damage occurs; 
or, make them lighter but amply strong, designing them 
so that they may be continuously kept in good order 
at minimum maintenance cost, and yield an efficient life 
of far longer span? 

I have been studying this subject only since 1927, 
but sometimes there is an advantage in not being too 
close to a problem. In any event, observation, discus- 
sion and experience led consistently to one definite and 
Inescapable conclusion. This was that for a light, strong, 
metal-sheathed refrigerator car, built for low main- 
tenance and long life, the outer sheathing must be readily 
replaceable from the outside. This conclusion im- 
mediately raised the questions of water vapor entry, high 
fixed ratio of strength to weight, and some of the other 
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insulated wall problems dealt with earlier in this article. 

That it is entirely possible to design a light, strong 
steel refrigerator car, conforming satisfactorily with all 
of these sound requirements, but with any part of its 
external sheathing readily replaceable at a minimum 
cost of time and money, seems to be no longer merely 
academic discussion or the rambles of unpractical fancy. 
Such car structures are being developed. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R May 4 totaled 569,065 cars, an increase of 10,179 

cars as compared with the week before but a reduc- 
tion of 36,181 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. This was, however, an increase of 
41,947 cars as compared with 1933. Most of the de- 
crease under last year’s figures was in coal loading. 
Grain and grain products showed a decrease as com- 
pared with the week before and all commodity classifi- 
cations except forest products and ore showed decreases 
as compared with last year. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 4 





Districts 1935 1934 33 
SOR 6s okie ose cave we dosarace et waennaee 134,089 146,667 472 
PRT noe are nora hate aiacarereus areas as 106,629 123,010 6,838 
CEES, 5. ooo. py epasoreisi orate piwen ateie.svis ; 35,410 43,758 80 
PEE, | Ser ss cimcarciareig a es aiarasiers a wcawce ee 84,844 87.74 113 
TUN odds Gre nek oa ektw ee ors 79,578 74,01 9 
ae ene eee ae 82,448 82,381 .269 
RAIDEN 50h scars aiacsicia's Sale aeaiees 46,067 +7 664 18,647 
Total Western Districts............ 208,093 204.0¢ 5,215 
SL. ee occ og irae emsigiginlatwiaverann 569,065 605,246 527,118 


Commodities 








Grain and Gram Products............< 25,608 27 09 
ANE RO. acs: wna Koargccel eta cdiIala cia 14,094 16,75 17 
MEMO «eee AhOinisatarclaleteratalc tien wialialaeeree ie 84,330 112,133 77 
GUNES. _ isin vive beets anes Wade Ome agin AS fs 5,143 6,853 
POTGNE PVOUWIUG. 6c:cvavccceccesievians 27,378 24,998 .419 
OE OT EEE aT TO 19,189 9.851 5.768 
Prerenanee BeBe oisc.csceiaces wes 161,844 166,485 164,633 
PAO, odds hw eGaisialore'shoaiace 231,479 241,083 198,649 
PE Ie on asis.era ad prose cere. nig ate selp cae avec nterdle 569,065 605,246 527,118 
PUNE IOE Soci excenbiccatane ee slontioeucoblecnicies 558,886 609,704 538,809 
SEIT ME ater iss Riaioiacigidceeoeas datos orwss 610,905 591,705 496,512 
PREEES WOR) Mole ses ino te Grates weve arcs acco ssa toatnte 587,685 579,981 498,182 
PU TB ooo ation eravové sieht. waar were 545,627 559,070 492,061 
Cumulative Total, 18 Weeks..... 10,382,849 10,510,874 8,801,977 


The freight car surplus for the first half of April 
averaged 310,651 cars, an increase of 10,185 cars as 
compared with the number in the last half of March. 
The total included 177,547 box cars, 84,797 coal cars. 
27,476 stock cars, and 8,028 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 
Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 4 
increased from 42,194 for the previous week to 43,196, 
but were 257 cars below last year’s total, according to 


i= 


the compilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total r tal cars 


Total for Canada: 


ARI Ct MNES ings ler Snk 03-000" py) 4 GVodelatevalai sob 9 4.4 4a 43.196 1,780 
eA a Ui 6 a3. 5ecy a dra vondoce lolead: cici oie o-d.eieiaio's 42,194 758 
PN NN 6b ekg 8g APS oa re mais aS e Ore ve 40,283 24,038 
RM hs. MIEN ra aahg oxiarovalaie Kooceie sr araiiv is aivwiorkin' 43,453 25.414 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
aS Eee ee eS 768,551 411,626 
May 5, 1934 423'83 
TMM Man SPOS rieic, d.ciarsro orotic catsaicale oaewwae 600,919 310,235 


Track Capacity and Safety Increased 
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Four-Aspect Signal on Descending Grade 


matic block signals to replace two-arm lower-quad- 

rant semaphores on 11 miles of four-track road be- 
tween. Ridgewood, N. J., and Suffern, this being a portion 
of the main-line division between Jersey City, N. J., and 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

From the east end of this territory, at Ridgewood 
Junction, a double-track main line, used primarily by 
passenger trains, extends 20 miles by way of Paterson 
to Jersey City. A second double-track line, known as 
the Bergen County line, used principally for freight traf- 
fic, branches off at Ridgewood Junction and extends by 
way of Fairlawn and Garfield, joining the other main line 
at Rutherford Junction. From Ridgewood Junction west 
to Suffern, 11 miles, the four-track line handles both 
the passenger and freight traffic, freight trains running 
on the two inner tracks and passenger trains on the two 


| = Erie has installed new searchlight type auto- 
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| som | 


aH 


by New Signaling 
on the Erie 


Train speeds increased and delays 

reduced by replacing semaphores 

with color-light signals using two 
and three-block aspects 


outside tracks, right-hand running being in effect. The 
daily traffic in this territory consists of 56 through pas- 
senger and 24 through freight trains, in addition to 38 
suburban passenger trains. 


Train Movements 


The problem of getting all of the trains over this sec- 
tion of line without delays is complicated seriously by the 
fact that trains are “bunched,” the preponderance of 
through as well as suburban trains being inbound to 
Jersey City in the morning and outbound in the evening. 
For example, between 6:30 a.m. and 8:00, the eastbound 
traffic includes six through passenger, 6 suburban and 2 
time freight trains. 

West from Ridgewood Junction, the grade ascends at 
a rate varying from 0.5 to 0.95 per cent for 6.5 miles, 
and then descends at a rate of about 0.55 per cent for 
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Track and Signal Plan on the Ridgewood Junction to Suffern 
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4.5 miles into Suffern. The old two-position lower-quad- 
rant semaphores were spaced for blocks ranging from 
2,500 ft. on ascending grade to 4,900 ft. on descending 
grade, the distant arm being on the same mast as the 
next signal in the approach. As train speeds and ton- 
nages increased, this signaling arrangement was not 
entirely satisfactory. 


New Signaling 


The solution was to provide four-aspect, three-block 
signaling on the descending grade to permit higher train 
speeds and closer spacing of trains, with entire safety 
with reference to braking distances. In contrast, on the 
ascending grades proper braking distance and train 
spacing was provided by the use of three-aspect, two- 
block signaling. 

Except in a few special instances, the signal locations 
were not moved, the block lengths remaining practically 
as they were. However, on the descending grades where 
the three-block signaling ts used, the engineman can con- 
trol the speed of his train to much better advantage since 
he gets an approach-restricting indication at the second 
signal in the approach to one indicating “stop,” and an 
approach indication at the first signal in advance of the 
signal indication “stop.” A train can thus be kept mov- 
ing at the highest possible speed consistent with safety, 
thereby reducing delays and eliminating the necessity for 
heavy brake applications to make short stops. The new 
signaling also increases the track capacity because trains 
can now be spaced on the basis of braking distances on 
the ascending grade, and when they pass over the crest 
of the hill and accelerate while going down the grade, 
proper spacing is provided by the three block indications. 


Signal Mounting and Aspects 


New searchlight-type color-light signals were installed 
on the existing double-pole bracket masts formerly used 
for the semaphores. Each mast is located to the right 
of the two tracks governed, the signal on the field side 
being for the passenger track and the other signal being 
for the freight track, the two signals on the bracket 
being 7 ft. apart. Where the three-aspect, two-block 
signaling is used, one searchlight unit giving three as- 
pects, red, yellow and green, is mounted on the left side 
of a short stub on the bracket, to bring the center of the 
lenses 25 ft. above the level of the rail. Where the four- 
aspect, three-block signaling is in effect, a pole 9 ft. 
8 in. high is used on the bracket and the top signal unit 
is mounted at the right of the pole 6 ft. above the lower 
one, which is to the left of the pole. The aspects for the 
three-block territory comply with the standard code, 
being red over red, staggered for “stop and proceed,” 
yellow over red for “approach,” yellow over green for 
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“approach medium,” and green over red for 


“clear.” 
This system of aspects not only allows adequate stopping 
distance with minimum spacing between following trains, 
but affords the engineman of a freight train adequate 
warning to control the speed of his train in conformance 
with the conditions ahead, so that he can keep his train 
moving with safety and yet eliminate unnecessary stops. 


Check on Lamp Failures 


Each signal is equipped with an 8-volt lamp which has 
two filaments, one rated at 13 watts and the other at 3.5 
watts. The lamps are normally fed at 7.2 volts in order 
to lengthen the life. The signal lamps are on approach 
control, the lamp being lighted when a train is approach- 
ing, as well as during the time the block governed by the 
signal is occupied. The foreman of maintainers makes a 
check of the traffic to determine the average number of 
burning hours for each signal and establishes the date of 
replacement of the lamp to give about 2,000 burning 
hours. With this procedure, the lamps are, with rare 
exception, replaced before the main filament burns out, 
but even if the main filament does burn out the second- 
ary filament gives an indication strong enough to permit 
an engineman to pick up the indication. 

Another important feature of this installation is the fact 
that if both filaments in the top unit of a double-unit 
signal should burn out, a normally-energized relay, in 
series with this filament, will be released and, by means 
of circuits controlled by this relay, the lower unit will 
display red. Therefore, if the lamp burns out, there is 
no chance that the signal will display a less restrictive 
indication. For example, if the aspect is yellow over 
green, and the lamp in the upper unit burns out, this 
would leave a single green in the lower unit, except for 
the fact that the light-out relay operation would change 
the lower unit to the red aspect. 

The design and construction of this signal and inter- 
locking program were handled by the signal department 
forces of the Erie, the signals, relays, etc., being fur- 
nished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 





Tue PENNsyLvANia has presented to Edsel Ford the passenger 
transport airplane which for the past 414 years has comprised the 
aeronautical exhibit in Pennsylvania station, New York. Known 
as “Old No. 1,” it was the first passenger transport plane to 
cross the Rocky mountains and it will henceforth be on exhibi- 
tion at the Ford Museum at Dearborn, Mich. It is a tri- 


motored Ford plane which was placed in service in September, 
1927, between Los Angeles, Cal., and Santiago by the Maddux 
Air Line in California, afterwards consolidated with Trans- 
continental Air Transport, now Transcontinental & Western Air. 
The plane remained in regular service until September, 1930, 
since which time it has been in Pennsylvania station. 
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Section Using Four-Aspect Automatic Signals on Descending Grades 


Railroad Safety Contest Awards 


National Safety Council makes awards for 1934 performances 
in various classifications 


sylvania Hotel in New York City, on Monday eve- 

ning, May 13, announced the results of the eighth 
annual railroad employees’ national safety contest. J. E. 
Long, superintendent of safety of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, and president of the National Safety Council, pre- 
sided and made the awards. Mr. Long has the unique 
distinction of being the first railroad officer to serve two 
terms as president of the National Safety Council. 

The contest covers only casualties to employees on 
duty, as reported to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by Class I railroads. The contestants are classified 
in nine groups and a bronze plaque is awarded in each 
one of these groups to the road having the lowest total 
casualty rate, (killed plus injured per million man-hours ) 
except that no contestant is eligible to win a group award 
for two consecutive years. This explains why in two 
of the groups the award went to the road making the 
second best record in its group. The citations for the 
awards were made by Lew R. Palmer, secretary of the 
Committee of Awards. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway Company was 
awarded the plaque in Group A, which included 15 roads 
having fifty million or more man-hours. It was received 
by G. B. Vilas, vice-president and general manager. One 
of the rules is that the eligible contestants are those rail- 
road units that operate under the supervision of a gen- 
eral manager or a superior ranking officer, except that 


T: E National Safety Council, at a dinner at the Penn- 





Grove A—Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, in 
Train, Train-service, and Non-train Accidents, Class I Steam 
Railroads—50,000,000 or More Man-hour Group 


(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 
1934 


7 a a, 
1923 1933 Man- Cas. per 
Cas. b e. hours Million 
Rank Railroad Rate (000) Man-hrs. 


. & N. W. Railway...... 30.15 J 2.58 
— SS SS Se eee ‘ 3.44 
; St ® =a 31.41 : 3.50 

Pe ree ere ee 30.93 

Central Region.... 42.09* 

Southern Ry. System..... 27.02 
Louisville & Nash........ 33.40 
Missouri Pacific ......... 42.33 " B 
N. Y¥. C.: Limes East..... 30.987 ‘ 87, 446 
Penn.: Eastern Region... 42. 79, "313 
So. Pacific: Pac. Ls....... * s ‘ 77°895 
Illinois Central 3.3 5 61,077 
oe SO eee ee a 55,890 
B. & O. R.R.: Ls. East.. 38. , 52,529 
A. FT. & S. F a , 777 72,048 
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no system or combination of operating units shall be 
eligible to compete with a unit of such system or com- 
bination of units; in other words, man-hours can be 
credited to only one contestant. This is the fifth National 
Safety Council award that has been won by the Chicago 
& North Western and its unit organizations for outstand- 
ing accomplishment in the field of railroad employee 
safety. 

Group B includes Class I railroads having twenty to 
fifty million. man-hours. The winner was the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad; it has won this distinction for the 


three alternate years it has been eligible. The citation 
included the statement that it has “the further distinction 
of recording the lowest total casualty rate of any rail- 





Group B—Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, 
rain, Train-service, and Non-train Accidents, Class I Steam 
Railroads—20, 000,000 to 50,000,000 Man-hour Group 
(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 
1934 
Pre ee ees et 
= 
1923 “Total Man. Cc as. per 
Cas. . Cas- hours Million 
Railroad Rate’ ual’s (000) Man-hrs, 
pe Qe re 26.95 F 74 34,565 
Union Pacific Co......... 5.00 . 103 38,651 
Penn.: Western Region.... 42.09* . 158 44,099 
MI esate ede ciaence a J : 87 24,011 
> 2 aaeee : ; 180 48,254 
Michigan Cuusral eeeperare 107 24,109 
Peam.: IW. ¥.. ZOMG. oc. ss 146 30,864 
B. & O. R.R.: Le. 150 30,854 
So. Pac.: Tex, & N. 151 30,917 
a+ c. t. & St 144 29,316 
oS SS fo eae 241 48,182 
No rfolk & Western ...... 41,996 
me. 3. Cs Te... West. . 98¢ 44,117 
Great Northern ......... 31.32 42,398 
Boston & Maine. irecevsrais- area) 30,250 
eer 18.07 30,388 
Lehigh Valley iy atta peveustas ge 28,311 
aE SS 2 aro 2 32,492 
Central of N. | Ree 20,291 
Northern Pacific 4. 38,667 
eae eee 35,732 
a A FS Serer 32.07 20,385 
St. Louis-San Fran....... 30.35 32,191 
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road of its size in the history of the railroad employees’ 
national safety contest—an accomplishment that required 
leadership, enthusiastic optimism, and persistent effort.” 
The plaque was received by Robert Scott, director of 
insurance and safety. 

The award in Group C, roads having from eight to 
twenty million man-hours, was made to the Oregon Short 





Grour C—Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, in 
Train, Train-service and Non-train Accidents, Class I Steam 
Railroads—8,000,000 to 20,000,000 Man-hour Group 
(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 
1934 
| es A. —— 
1923 1933 Total Man- Cas. per 
Cas. Cas. Cas- hours Million 
Railroad Rate Rate ual’s (000) Man-hrs. 
Oregon Short Line....... 14.59 2.17 29 11,248 2.58 
Nash., Chat. & St. L...... 34.47 3 34 12,216 2.78 
©. W. E.R. & Nav. Ca... 21.72 31 9,213 3.36 
BOG TOME 5ccewecccvsns Saver 59 13,581 
Pun. &@ Late Evie......... 37.10 52 11,478 
Mobile & Ohio........... 50.88 40 8,147 
C., St. P., M. & Oma.... 7 60 12,019 
ee ee Se SS ee q 119 18,861 
Central of Georgia....... 80 11,808 
Alton : 79 
Pere Marquette .......... 2. x 114 
In. Great Northern....... 74 
Boston & Albany......... J ‘ 105 
Western Pacific ......... 23.2 , 80 
Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe... 37. ; 108 
Den. & Rio Gr. W’n...... ¢ «a 153 
Delaware & Hudson...... 31.9: a 217 
Ch. Great Western....... 3.5 3.72 129 
4 4 yl ee * | : 212 
Yazzo & Miss. Val....... é : 123 
Gr. Trunk Western...... q 249 
rc - 2, re 50. , 293 
het sc eincdrs : 20. 186 
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9.32 2,827 290,049 
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Line Railroad Company, the plaque being received by 
chairman of the executive committee of the Union Pacific 
System, F. W. Charske. 

“The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company was 
the winner in Group D, which includes roads having 





Group D—Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, in 
Train, Train-service and Non-train Accidents, Class I Steam 
Railroads—3,000,000 to 8,000,000 Man-hour Group 
‘(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 

1934 
wt ao i. | 
1923 1933 Total Man- Cas. per 
Cas. Cas. Cas- hours Million 





Rank Railroad Rate Rate ual’s (000) Man-hrs. 
1 Duluth, Missabe & N’n 9.01 1.35 14 5,194 2.70 
2 Gulf, Mobile eee 31.63 3.40 15 4,555 3.29 
3 Los Angeles & Salt Lk... 4.86 1.40 21 6,099 3.44 
4 La. & Ackanens oocscacse 25.28 5.48 18 3,880 4.64 
5 Pa. Reading Seashore Ls.. .... 5.56 25 5,109 4.89 
6 Se Tee Se Wie cctiesss 34.87 6.65 39 6,021 6.48 
7 Cale, & Southern......... 34.20 7.87 24 3,602 6.66 
8 Central Vermont ........ 25.98 15.48 28 3,957 7.08 
9 Gilt Comet ESiissccccacs 38.37 5.85 45 6,347 7.09 
eee ee 18.75 6.56 23 3,229 Z.ic 
11 Kansas Cy. Southern..... 29.76 5.58 52 6,694 re i f 
12 Illinois Terminal ........ 20.43 10.44 29 3,670 7.90 
13. Elgin, Jol. & Eastern..... 15.49 8.02 60 7,476 8.03 
14. Bangor & Aroostook...... 35.57 9.71 32 3,715 8.61 
15 Bess. & Lake Erie....... 32.11 8.01 49 5.273 9.29 
16 Weems Comes cccccccses 12.58 10.76 61 6,462 9.44 
a Aree eer 28.79 13.69 32 3,318 9.64 


13 St. L. S. W..at Fenas.... 13.0 5.54 41 4,188 9.79 
19 Panhandle & Santa Fe.... 16.95 5.51 47 4,626 10.16 


20 «=Pis. Hast Coast........50 12.43 11.78 62 5,797 10.70 
21 Ft. Worth & Denver Cy... 45.31 7.59 33 3,073 10.74 
22 «Mine. & St.. Lowis........ 30.63 9.33 77 6,836 11.26 
23 Hg CE OW Bic ncn 11.35 12.76 93 7,0 12.96 
24 + Ch., Ind. Sy re 19.52 69 5,225 13.21 
25 Atl., Birm. & Coast. « Jags 16.06 51 3,510 14.53 
26 Virginian SO Oe 18.25 13.94 87 5,944 14.64 
27 =6Sp., Port. & Seattle....... 20.29 17.46 50 3,402 14.70 
28 Norfolk Southern ........ 35.88 14.75 80 4,531 17.66 


29 Rich., Fred. & Patom..... 23.39 14.60 100 5,371 18.62 
30 Wheeling & Lake Erie... 50.07 28.48 191 6,945 27.50 


Co ee rae 31.71 10.18 1,548 151,224 10.24 











from three to eight million man-hours. The plaque was 
received by General Manager G. P. Brock. This road 
operated four years out of five without an employee 
fatality ; it was formerly in Group E, and was four times 
winner in that group. 

The Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Com- 





Group E—Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, in 
Train, Train-service and Non-train Accidents, Class I Steam 
Railroads—1,000,000 to 3,000,000 Man-hour Group 


(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 





1934 

t , ~Y 

1923 1933 Total Man- Cas. per 

Cas. Cas. Cas- hours Million 

Rank Railroad Rate Rate ual’s (000) Man-hrs. 
1 Char. & W’n Carolina.... 29.50 1.14 2 1,812 1.10 
2 &. §. Rapid Transit... 13.26 .40 5 2,380 2.10 
3 Green Bay & Western..... 14.62 3.45 3 1,225 2.45 
4 Det., Tol. & Ironton...... 32.26 1.10 6 2,282 2.63 
> ke. Ack & Teuas........ 2015 20.30 3 1,031 2.91 
© Ane AO scccccccccc.s JOSS 2.65 7 2,306 3.04 
ss Se So eee 64.65 5.28 9 2,927 3.07 
e X.Y Seek & Wa. «20s. 12.75 1.15 7 1,803 3.88 
9 Texas Mexicd® ..cccicccs .00 1.01 6 1,053 5.70 
10 ponmeres eee 46.76 4.67 11 1752 6.28 
11 St. L., San Fran. & Tex... 91.71 12.07 9 1,231 7.31 
12 Det. & Tol. Shore Li...... 17.62 12.67 8 1,008 7.94 
13 Midland Valley ......... 16.44 12.89 9 1,123 8.01 
Mm WW. YY. Cs Pesca & E'n... 3206" 415 11 1,336 8.23 
15 Ch. & Til. Midland........ 30.54 1.92 15 1,781 8.42 
16 Atlanta & West Pt........ 27.09 7.88 23 2,338 9.84 
17 Monongahela _ ..... ernie ste 26.45 6.37 15 1,329 11.29 
18 Columb. & Greenv........ 22.34 17.04 12 1,059 = 11.33 
Com Pac. Ee. Vie scccss. 2086 12.15 13 1,128 11.52 
Oe SS eee. 13.05 29 2,311 12.55 
21. Ak., Canton & Ygstn...... 46.16 12.17 15 1,074 13.97 
22 Lehigh & New Eng....... 31.53 18.45 39 2,264 17.23 
23. Can. Pac. Ls. Me..... Sone wee 17.44 18 1,013 777 
24 Duluth, wo @ Ah... 18.54 23.79 31 1,658 18.70 
25 Georgia & Fla............ 25.93 29.66 30 1,537 19.52 
26 Denver & Salt Lake...... 41.50 27.41 28 1,370 20.44 
27 Tol.,Peoria & W’n........ 16.82 15.43 30 1,430 20.98 
28 Can. N’l Ls. in N. Eng... 20.92 14.82 25 137i 421.35 
29 Northw’n Pacific ........ 30.38 16.26 61 2,764 22.07 
30 Pgh. & West Va......... 31.66 21.15 53 1,672 31.70 
31 Mo. & N. Arkansas....... 24.00 39.70 38 1,118 33.99 
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pany, a part of the Atlantic Coast Line, was awarded the 
plaque in Group E, which includes roads having from 
one to three million man-hours. The plaque was re- 
ceived by L. S. Jeffords of that road. 

The Nevada Northern Railroad Company was the 
winner in Group F, which includes roads with less than 
one million man-hours. The plaque was received by 





Groupe F—Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, in 
rain, Train-service and Non-train Accidents, Class I Steam 
Railroads—Less than 1,000,000 Man- hour Group 


(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 











1934 
a —~ 
1923 1933 Total Man. Cas. per 
Cas. Cas. Cas- hours Million 
Rank Railroad Rate Rate ual’s (000) Man-hrs. 
1 Nevada Northern ........ 5.12 20:55 0 307 00 
2 Okl. Cy., Ada Atoka..... 39.22 11.63 0 175 .00 
3 Peh., Shaw. @ Nn....... 19.47 6.40 1 976 1.02 
4 Burlington- Ay Oe 42.67 9.62 2 595 3.36 
5 a 2. 2 eee 19.65 2.16 2 490 4.08 
6 San Ant., Uv. & Gulf.... 19.72 10.87 4 721 5.55 
7 Camber @ Paton c.ccccsies aint 14.33 2 339 5.90 
8 Missouri-Illinois ......... 14.71 5.45 5 809 6.18 
9 Lake Sup. & Tshp... 2.020% 30.79 8.67 6 842 7.13 
10 i ee one Sener 36.60 18.35 2 262 7.63 
11 oe a ee eee 42.63 14.25 6 754 7.9€ 
12 San Diego & Ariz. E...... 8.29 11.49 5 584 8.5¢ 
13. Wichita Falls & So....... 36.69 21.93 4 458 8.73 
14 Du., Winn. & Pac........ 21.69 15.21 9 817 11.02 
15 Wt. See te WE Bisecccss ss 14.31 14.14 8 705 11.35 
16 Pgh. & Shawmut......... 22.33 8.10 6 500 12.00 
17 Ft Worth & Rio Gr....... 25.42 14.97 7 553 12.66 
18 Det. & Mackinac......... 30.55 8.00 8 619 12.92 
19 ENE, SOE. ites nie salereaie 47.19 11,27 9 641 14.04 
20} «= SUNS TRE cicicwavicacs 16.87 20.12 8 515 15.5 
21 SS OO eee 41.44 34.09 18 837 21.51 
22 Lehigh & Hud. Riv....... 19.57 39.04 16 659 4.28 
23 06am, GO. & Gall..c.... 2475 174 30 607 49.42 
TOU: ndtesiseciéeeesw GO 14.28 158 13,765 11.48 
E. W. Daveler, treasurer. The road did not have a 


single reportable employee casualty for 1934 and has 
not had an employee fatality for ten consecutive years. 
Two awards are made to Class I switching and ter 





Class | Switching and Terminal Roads 
Casualties to Employees on Duty per Million Man-hours, in Train, 
Train-service and Non-train Accidents 
(Rank based on Casualty Rate for the Year 1934) 
Group A—Roads Operating More than 1,500,000 Man-hour 











1934 
1923 1933 Total Man- Cas. per 
: Cas. Cas. Cas- hours Million 
Rank Railroad Rate Rate ual’s (000) Man-hrs. 
1 Wieee CPR baie cows ciew Slibe 2.61 8 3,756 3 
2 Ind.. Harber Belt......... 52.31 4.98 22 5,148 
3 B. & O.: Ch. Terminal.... 34.56 5.48 21 4,674 
4 Ch River © Ind........... S117 5.17 18 3,298 
5 Cin. Union Terminal...... Sciack 9.10 17 2,948 
6 Peoria & Pekin Union..... 32.98 11.74 10 1,62¢ 
7 Belt Ry. of Chicago....... 57.84 7.13 2 ,06¢€ 
$ Tt. RR. Asem St 1L.....< 4.02 22.80 144 6,696 
(cere eee 42.39 9.83 263 31,21 
Grove B—Roads Operating Less than 1,500,000 Man-hou1 
1934 
1923 1933 Total “May 1- Cas per 
, Cas. on. Cas- hours Million 
Rank Railroad Rate Rate ual’s (000) Man-hrs. 
1 Con. & Black Lick........ 7.76 3.63 1 599 1.67 
2 Eee Ferme) 6. nis cces. 4.82 4.34 1 478 2.09 
3 Monongahela Connecting.. 20.09 7.76 4 767 
4 Newburgh & So. Shore.... 19.80 2.27 2 335 ).97 
5 Alton & Southern........ sneer 10.54 8 670 11.94 
6 Detroit Terminal ........ 22.83 8.73 9 703 12.80 
7 Toledo Terminal ......... 23.79 8.42 12 606 19.80 
8 Brk. E. Dist. Terminal. 50.35 11.66 10 463 21.6( 
9 Galveston Wharf ........ 73.25 43.97 39 851 45.83 
WN ie demieee shane 32.64 13.45 86 5,472 15.72 














minal railroads. Group A in this classification includes 
roads having 1,500,000 or more man-hours, and Group 
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3, less than that number. The award in Group A went 

to the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, the plaque being 
received by General Manager W. J. O’Brien. The Cone- 
maugh & Black Lick Railroad was given the Class B 
award, Vice-President H. E. Trout receiving the plaque. 
This is the third National Safety Council award won by 
this railroad. It has a seven-year clear fatality record, 
1928-1934, inclusive. 

The Pullman Company has a safety contest among its 
eight operating zones. The award for 1934 was made to 
the Atlanta zone, which operated 2,675,879 man-hours 
without a reportable employee casualty. The plaque was 
received by Vice-President Hale Holden, Jr. 

In addition to these awards President Long com- 
mented upon the record made by the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, which recorded the greatest 
number of employee man-hours without an employee fa- 
tality during the year 1934. He also announced that the 
banner units of the New York Central Lines had con- 
tinued to operate through the year 1934 without a pas- 


Odds and Ends... 


Green Pastures 


The recent death of R. B. Harrison, famous negro actor who 
created the part of De Lawd in the play “Green Pastures,” calls 
to mind his railroad associations. Harrison was a protege of 
the late A. G. Wells, former vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Harrison was a dining car waiter when 
Mr. Wells made him porter on his business car and later fur- 
thered his career. 


Tooth Paste 


The recent radio contest conducted by the makers of a well- 
known brand of tooth paste, resulted in a hurry call from the 
Pacific Coast for the product. Nothing daunted, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe supplied the demand by handling a solid 
carload of tooth paste on the California Limited. 


Queer Train Order 


A train order was recently issued on the Los Angeles division 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as follows: 

Look out for seal on or close to track, about one mile west of 
San Clemente. 

The marine animal had been observed on the right-of-way 
and it took section men some time to chase him from the tracks 
and get him back into the ocean. 


Convertible Coupe? 


Vic Kohn of New York Mills, Minn., had no idea the other 
night of turning his automobile into a rail-highway vehicle, but 
that’s what happened, nonetheless. Vic’s car slid off the road 
a few miles from his home town and stuck in the mud. Vic put 
it in neutral, then got out and pushed. The car gave a leap, 
its wheels hit the N. P. railroad crossing, throwing it into 
gear, and away it went down the tracks, with its owner in hot 
pursuit. The driverless car ran along the tracks for 7% miles 
and finally came to rest on a trestle, with two wheels in the 
clear and spinning. Fortunately, no trains came along, mean- 
while and the errant car was restored to the highway and driven 
back under its own power. 


“It’s Raining Violets” 


If ever a container should break in the course of the rail-air 
service provided by the Railway Express Agency, the words 
of the old song: “It’s not raining rain, you know, it’s raining 
violets,” might turn out to be literally true. The principal 
violet-producing section is in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie along 
the Hudson river. Until this year, because of the perishable 
nature of these flowers, the market was confined almost entirely 
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senger fatality in train accidents, thus increasing the total 
passenger miles without such a fatality to more than 36 
billion. This, said President Long, is equivalent to a 
passenger traveling more than 80,000 years at the mod- 
erate speed of 50 miles an hour. 

A study of the tables will indicate that while the 
casualty rate on the railroads shows a really remarkable 
decrease from 1923 to 1933, there was a slight upturn in 
the year 1934. This is a matter of real concern, and 
taken in conjunction with the introduction of high speed 
trains, means that greater vigilance than ever must be 
given to the prevention of accidents. 

The comment was also made that while the railroads 
have made a remarkable record in the saving of life and 
limb, the improved safety performance also promises to 
safeguard the jobs of the employees. The public is im- 
pressed with the fact that travel is much safer on the 
rails than that on some of the other common carriers, 
The better the safety records, the greater the traffic 
that can be attracted to the rails. 


to New York City. Now, however, the violets are loaded by 
rail and carried on fast schedules from the producing area to 
Newark, N. J., where they are transferred to planes. This 
arrangement, made effective in January, has broadened the violet 
market to include places as far distant as Dallas, Texas, and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Engine Stolen in Jersey City 


Someone who does things in a big way stole a 21,000-Ib. steam 
locomotive from a warehouse at Jersey City, N. J., recently. 
The culprit used an elevator derrick to hoist the locomotive to 
a trailer which took it away. The missing locomotive was of 
the narrow gage type used in construction work. Lieutenant 
Philip Beggans of Jersey City, who is conducting the investiga- 
tion, said the ferries, tunnels and highways had been checked 
but no one saw the locomotive leaving the city. 


No Highway Competition Here 


The town of Pettigrew, Ark., tucked away in the Ozarks at 
an elevation of 1,800 ft. above sea level, is one of the few left 
that is exclusively a railroad town. There is no highway into 
Pettigrew and its only communication with the outside world 
is the tri-weekly rail service to Fayetteville over the St. Paul 
branch of the St. Louis-San Francisco. Except for Lombard, 
Mont., on the C. M. St. P. & P. and the Northern Pacific, 
Pettigrew is probably unique in being a highwayless town, and 
it may be possible that a highway has been built into Lombard 
since this writer last was there and observed its then highwayless 
condition. 


Pieces of Railway History for Sale in England 


Unquestionably the strangest store in England, a corner of 
the London, Midland & Scottish locomotive stores at Crewe, has 
been given over to the selling of pieces of railway history— 
engine nameplates which have been taken off veteran passenger 
locomotives as they are withdrawn from service, and which 
the railroad is now offering for sale to locomotive enthusiasts 


and antiquarians. Nearly 200 of these nameplates are stored 
at Crewe awaiting disposal, some of them being nearly eight 
feet in length. All are made of brass with the name of the 
engine and the date of construction engraved on the metal. 
Many have been purchased by men whose fathers assisted in 
the building of the engines or who worked on them themselves. 
A great demand for these relics is reported, particularly in the 
case of the oldest engines, many of whose nameplates rival the 
railway itself in years, having been carried by successive genera- 
tions of locomotives since the earliest days of the iron road. 
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Communications... 


Locomotives, Cars and Public Relations 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 
To THE Epitor: 

As a subscriber to Railway Age, and an enthusiast of railways, 
and motive power in particular, may I add my appreciation to 
the reaction you have been receiving to the article in your April 
6 issue on “Locomotives, Cars and Public Relations.” 

It does seem to me a good method of economical publicity if 
the railroads would open up their facilities to the public more 
and let them see the “wheels go round” when they have a new 
train, locomotive, or excellent terminal facilities in a city. An 
opportunity to inspect these is always enthusiastically patronized, 
as shown by various exhibitions that have come to Union Station 
here in Washington in the last year. 

Potential patronage is bound to follow, if enthusiasts and lay- 
men are given the chance to satisfy their curiosity on these de- 
tails of modern transportation. I belong to a small group of men 
who meet at each other’s homes once a month to exchange ex- 
periences, discuss historical and modern motive power, pictures 


and data. None of us is connected in the slightest way with rail- - 


roads, except through personal interest. I happen to be in the 
business of property management, another of our members is in 
the newspaper business, another a mechanical engineer, still an- 
other a real estate broker, yet all are boosters for the country’s 
worst treated and largest industry. 

We all appreciate your views toward us in the editorial and 
hope that the seeds that were sown may fall on virgin ground, 
of the railroads of the country, and that they will help us to help 
them get back on their own feet as one of the nation’s largest 
industries, and not as just another one of Uncle Sam’s depart- 
mental interests or experiments. 


LEoNARD W. RICcE. 


Antagonizing Supply Companies 


New York. 
To THE Eprtor: wilt 

For some time I have been very much interested in the efforts 
which the railways are making to create better public opinion 
and to promote co-operation with their shippers. However, the 
tone of the letters which we, as a railroad supply company, re- 
ceive from officers of various departments cause me to feel that 
the railroads are overlooking an opportunity to further this 
good-will and co-operation by failing to realize that those who 
supply them with materials are in reality shippers and are en- 
titled to the same consideration as others. Most of the letters 
we receive are discourteous and reflect a belligerent attitude on 
the part of the writer. These letters, instead of presenting a 
subject in a respectful and businesslike manner, are written as 
if the suppliers of materials were an inconsequential factor in 
rail shipments and were, as a class, pursuing unethical and 
crooked practices. 

On several occasions we have had impertinent letters from 
either the accounting or the purchasing department of rail- 
toads over which our freight payments total 100 times the 
amount of the purchases made from us. We, as a merchan- 
dising concern, would not countenance anyone in our organiza- 
tion writing such a letter to railroad companies and we feel 
likewise that the letters of the railroads should be diplomatic 
and reflect some indication of a desire to solicit our traffic and 
good-will. 

Aside from correspondence, many sales representatives of 
shipper-supply companies have an unexpressed but antagonistic 
feeling toward the railroads because of the condescending and 
inconsiderate attitude displayed by persons in the purchasing and 
accounting departments whom they contact. It is a standing 
complaint among these shipper-supply representatives that the 
Purchasing departments’ officers and employees are the hard- 
est to get along with because they are arbitrary and have no 
Consideration for a man’s time or the cost that his company may 
be put to in order to fulfill somebody’s whim. ; 

I feel that the railroad companies are missing an opportunity 
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by not improving the relationship between their employees and 
these shipper-supply companies, for a continuance of the present 
attitude is diminishing the interest of suppliers of material in 
the railways as customers at a time when many of these com- 
panies are also among the largest shippers of materials over 
the railroads. In contrast to the attitude of officers of these 
railway purchasing and accounting departments is that which 
we find among truck and bus company employees, who are 
courteous in all matters, whether it is a request for quick 
service from us or their order for our materials. In practice, 
the service rendered by any company, whether merchandising or 
transportation, is no better than the attitude displayed by the 
employees toward its customers. 


Sates MANAGER. 


Railway Show at 
University of Illinois 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
To tHE Eprror: 

We should like to thank you for your interest in the exhibit 
of the Railway Club at the University of Illinois on April 13, 
and the mention you gave in Railway Age, March 30. In connec- 
tion with the recent discussions in your columns we thought it 
might be of interest to relate our experiences with “public in- 
terest” at the Open House show. 

The Open House was an exhibit of the entire engineering col- 
lege, meant to show the public what the engineer does, and was 
relatively well publicized. As a result there was an attendance 
of about 9,000 to prove that folks are interested in what others 
are doing. Fully two-thirds of this number visited the railway 
display. Their interest was subdivided as follows: 

Dynamometer Plant—An Illinois Central 2-6-0 was in opera- 
tion on the plant continuously from 10:00 a.m. until 10:00 p.m. 
This proved to be of the most interest and the laboratory was 
crowded with persons, most of whom had never seen anything 
like this before. There was always a line waiting to get into 
the cab of the operating engine. 

Car Exhibit—On an outdoor sidetrack the University displayed 
its dynamometer car and the interurban test car. The Illinois 
Terminal Railroad placed one of its largest electric freight loco- 
motives on display. By actual count kept over the greater part 
of the day, some 1,616 people had the interest to climb through 
the cars. 

Electric Railway Laboratory and Signal Exhibits—Railway 
substation and motor equipment was operated; block signals, in- 
terlocking and mechanical models were operated. 

We were surprised to find the interest which the visitors took 
in even the most technical details, and the questions they asked 
showed desire to know more of railway operation. We had 
some visitors who came especially to see the railway show. One 
visitor pointed out to the writer: 

“I am with a laundry and cleaning plant at D— . Re 
cently we noted the interest taken by the public when a bakery 
in town advertised that its factory was open to visitors when- 
ever they might choose to see it. The same thing is done by 
steel mills, candy factories, and others. But rarely by the rail- 
roads. I often feel that the railways don’t want the public to 
know what goes on behind the lines. Our laundry tried the visi- 
tor idea and we had about 400 come to see the plant in a month. 
We think it helped the business.” 

There is a collection of large photographs, tracing the progress 
of railway equipment, in the main hall of the Transportation 
Building, and many persons spent much time studying these. 
This phase of public curiosity is well known, and it would not 
be surprising to find that certain issues of the trade papers hav- 
ing well illustrated descriptions of new (and old) railway cars 
and locomotives become scarce much sooner than other issues 
not so blessed. 

The exhibit described was held one day only. 


G. KRAMBLES 
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The “Abraham Lincoln” to Operate 
on 52-Hr. Schedule 


The “Abraham Lincoln” of the Balti- 
more & QOhio-Alton will be run on a 
daily schedule of 5%4 hr. between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago, leaving St. Louis, 
according to present plans, at 9 a. m. and 
atriving in Chicago at 2:30 p. m. and 
returning from that city at 4:30 p. m. and 
arriving at St. Louis at 10 p. m. 

Following the dedication of the train, 
which took place at Springfield, Ill, on 
May 15, when Henry Horner, governor of 
Illinois, delivered a dedicatory speech, the 
train will be exhibited in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and New York, the dates 
being as follows: 


ce cae he EE Ee May 15-16 
ahi gach Sian daw db 04 Sa ay 16 
P.M, caceceeavensveehit May 16 
ES Gleb a bs dy aewe eth eens Se May 16 
CO ie chad euneha wane Hewed May 16 
i a a hc te May 16 
el Reger ebi o¥ Vewke ae eeae May 16-18 
IE, Sivecné-vveadcdwanvwnewa May 20 
NI. eax igh acento ecole ong le May 21 
6 Ok) oi de ed Sice'eca rd ote May 21 
I GID oc.o x: 0.0ceviien ooeken May 21 
I ae aid Uy a 60. cmt asncavk oc aaa May 21 
EE caadiessedceueviewewewen May 21 
TN 6246.66 kaneasceee renee May 21 
ae May 22 
ST SEED eveedesnnveeasvenee May 22 
Oo A Serer May 23 
I aaa nin apie 6 ialars wien May 23 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 2.2.00. .cccccces May 23 
EE © ecnscciavenew each May 24 
I, GUID 6 0:4: 6:00-66e6 occa eas May 24 
Washington Court House, Ohio...... May 24 
Se Oc iNcceccwiadeccvens May 24 
IE 6 bee we.aig-nc.o sins wee erate May 24 
ID, oo eg od wala, a vn avers ae May 24 
SUN, IID cv ccicesiccvacceveeey May 24 
CO eS eee ee May 24 
PE, Be wee ec sencesesceces ciel Oe 
a, oe Sa ee May 27 
SE eee May 27 
Cumberland, Md. .....-.cccsesscce May 27 
INE, TEM, icc citoccanncovaws May 27 
oS ne May 28 
ees May 29 
oO eae: May 30 
Wena. TH ccc ccciccicccecces May 30 
I as «6, 0 wee g-uinianieratalio wea May 30 
I oc ac ad cewenasedan May 31 
I Ml caw si ir'a vas ak sr aoe be Tune 1 
4 + 2 eeSepearie Hr Tune 1 
Jersey a i ® See ee June 1 
ee ae eee ee: June 2 


New York territory for several days. 


Original plans called for a high-speed 
run from Springfield to Chicago on May 
15, but because of the desirability of ex- 
hibiting the train at intermediate points, 
the run was not undertaken. However, 
an attempt to run at high speeds may be 
made when the train arrives in the East. 
In a test run recently, the train was 
operated from St. Louis to Chicago in 4 
hr. 34 min. for the 284 miles, or. at the 
rate of 62.2 miles per hour. A total of 
124 miles was covered at the rate of 80 
miles per hour or more. 


Labor Has New Pension Bill 


The Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, meeting in Washington, announced on 


Wednesday that it had prepared for intro- 
duction into Congress a new pension bill, 
based on some changes in the Railroad 
Retirement Act recently held invalid by 
the Supreme Court. 


New York Railroad Club Outing 
June 20 


The New York Railroad Club’s annual 
outing will be held on Thursday, June 20, 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., according to a notice issued this 
week. 


Annual Dinner of Western Railway 
Club 


The annual dinner of the Western Rail- 
way Club will be held on May 20 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. L. W. Wallace, 
director of research of the Association of 
American Railroads, will speak on “What 
Is Not Yet, May Be.” 


Senate Committee Favors Wheeler 
Financial Investigation 


The Audit and Control Committee of 
the Senate on Wednesday made a favorable 
report on Senator Wheeler’s resolution pro- 
posing a Senate committee investigation of 
railroad financing, but the committee pro- 
posed amendments restricting the scope of 
the investigation and authorizing Co- 
ordinator Eastman to select railroads to 
be included. 


Hiawatha Makes 111.5 M.P.H. in Test 


In a test run from Milwaukee, Wis., to 
New Lisbon on May 15 the “Hiawatha,” 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, covered the 141 miles in 113 min., 
or at an average speed of 74.9 m.p.h. The 
maximum speed, maintained for a distance 
of about three miles, was 111.5 m.p.h. On 
the return trip the train, consisting of a 
steam locomotive, a dynamometer car and 
five coaches, was given a series of braking 
tests. In one instance the train traveling 
at 100 m.p.h. was brought to a stop in 
6,600 ft. 

The train goes in service between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities on May 29, on 
a schedule of 6% hr. Prior to inaugura- 
tion, it will be exhibited at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on May 17; at St. Paul on May 
18; midway between these two cities on 
May 19; at Winona, Minn., and LaCrosse, 
Wis., on May 20; at Madison, Wis., and 
Janesville on May 21; at Beloit, Wis., and 
Rockford, Ill., on May 22; at Milwaukee 
on May 23; and at Chicago on May 24. 
On the latter day, the train will be used by 
the Traffic Club of Chicago for a trip 
to Milwaukee, where the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee traffic clubs will hold a joint 
luncheon. 
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Pelley Calls for Equal Regulation and 
End of Subsidies 


Charging that millions of dollars are an- 
nually being expended by the government 
to subsidize the competitors of the rail- 
roads and add to the already existing sur- 
plus of transportation facilities in this 
country, John J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks in New York on May 8 called on 
the government to “Stop, Look and Lis- 
ten” before continuing the practice of 
pouring immense sums of _ taxpayers’ 
money into transportation projects that 
cannot be economically justified. 


Mr. Pelley said that this question of 
subsidy has been under study for some 
time not only by the federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, but by the railroads and 
others. Attention was called to a study re- 
cently made by Dr. William D. Ennis of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology in 
connection with the New Jersey highway 
system in which it was found that motor 
vehicles operating in that state now pay 
about $32,000,000 annually, although, ac- 
cording to the report, they might properly 
pay at least $50,000,000 a year “toward de- 


termined proportions of total expenditures 


on major and minor rural roads and city 
streets.” The report further found, Mr. 
Pelley said, that the private automobile in 
New Jersey is sufficiently taxed now, but 
that the shortage of $18,000,000 should be 
made up from additional taxes and fees 
levied against those intrastate and _ inter- 
state vehicles which weigh more than 7,000 
Ib. 


“We have,” Mr. Pelley continued, “the 
result of a study made by three outstand- 
ing authorities on this question for the 
United States. They reached the conclu- 
sion that motor vehicles were subsidized 
in the year 1932 by about $595,000,000, 
and that for the period 1921 to 1932 a very 
conservative figure representing subsidy to 
highways is seven billion dollars. Rela- 
tively greater amounts have been contrib- 
uted by the government in later years. 
There can be no question about a subsidy 
to waterways, for these improvements on 
our navigable streams are furnished and 
operated and maintained at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. The only question that may arise 
is how much subsidy. We can figure 
more than 780 million dollars, and the 
amount increases annually. 

“A great many studies have been made 
with the assistance and under the direction 
of the co-ordinator’s staff, with regard to 
possibilities of economy in joint terminal 
operation. The records show that in stud- 
ies of only 663 projects there was a Pp0S 
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sibility of saving $18,231,413 per annum. 
These projects, however, have been made 
impossible of accomplishment by reason of 
the co-ordinator act, which specifies that 
the railroads shall not have a fewer num- 
ber of men than they had in May, 1933, 
and that no employee shall be in a worse 
position as to compensation than he was in 
May, 1933, by reason of any action taken 
under the Co-ordinator Act. 

“We maintain it is unfair to the rail- 
roads to be prevented by law from co- 
ordinating facilities that will result in 
economies. Much has been done in the 
adoption of joint operation of facilities of 
various kinds among the railroads over a 
period of years, in the interest of more 
economical operation, and much more can 
and will be done if the railroads are free 
to act. I have in mind a record which 
was made several years ago which showed 
that there were 24,399 miles of railroad 
jointly operated. This record also showed 
that there was joint use of facilities by 
Class I carriers of 263 engine terminals, 
1,366 1.c.l. freight houses and 1,902 passen- 
ger stations, 618 yards, 472 large bridges 
and 1,013 points where freight cars were 
interchanged at which inspection was per- 
formed by joint men. Some additions have 
been made to this since this information 
was compiled.” 

Mr. Pelley told how since 1920 the rail- 
roads have brought about notable accom- 
plishments in the matter of increased effi- 
ciency and economy in operation. 

“There is proposed legislation today,” 
he continued, “introduced at the request of 
railroad labor, such as train limit laws, 
full crew laws, six hour day and others, 
all of which, if enacted into law, would 
increase the cost of the operation of the 
railroads in excess of one billion dollars 
a year. Such legislation should be pre- 
vented, not only in the interest of railroad 
transportation, but in the interest of the 
employees themselves, for the very reason 
that the successful future of the railroads 
depends upon a constant reduction in their 
operating expenses in order that they may 
bring down the cost of transportation, 
thereby increasing the volume of traffic, 
and place themselves in a better position 
to compete with all other means of trans- 
portation. Unnecessary additional expense 
will prevent this accomplishment. It will 
thereby reduce the number of railroad em- 
ployees and be directly against their own 
best interests. 

“The Association of American Railroads, 
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as you all know, was organized to bring 
about a more perfect union in the railroad 
industry. It is the aim of the railroads, 
with the aid of this organization, to con- 
tinually improve their service, increase 
their efficiency and economy, reduce trans- 
portation costs to the lowest possible min- 
imum, realize every feasible improvement 
in methods or practices, co-ordinate ter- 
minals, eliminate duplicate and wasteful 
service of every kind. To bring about 
these desired improvements, we must be 
left free from the enactment of laws that 
will make their accomplishment difficult or 
impossible.” 


Lackawanna Exhibition Train Visited 
by 170,000 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western’s 
exhibition train of new and modernized 
passenger and freight power and equip- 
ment was inspected by approximately 170,- 
000 persons during the course of its 24- 
day tour over the Lackawanna’s lines. A 
total of 160,727 persons was actually 
clocked passing through the train and it 
is estimated that at least an additional 25,- 
000 passed through uncounted, because at 
several places it became necessary to split 
the train and no count was kept of those 
that inspected the freight equipment, but 
that did not pass through the coaches. 

This favorable showing was achieved 
despite the fact that the train encountered 
stormy weather at Elmira, N. Y., and 
Buffalo and the further fact that it was 
operated through part of the New Jersey 
territory during the Easter holidays, thus 
precluding visits from many college stu- 
dents and school children. 

The train consists of a Pocono type 
(4-8-4) locomotive, a multiple-unit motor 
car, a multiple-unit trailer car, an air-con- 
ditioned coach for through joint New 
York-Chicago service, a combination chair 
and seat coach, an air-conditioned steel 
diner, a Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tive, a steel hopper car, an all-steel box 
car for carrying flour, a refrigerator car, 
an automobile car equipped with loader 
and a caboose. 

The out-of-pocket cost of the exhibition 
was $3,560, which included the crew ex- 
pense and fuel, as well as the cost of 100,- 
000 folders which were distributed to visi- 
tors. The Lackawanna feels that the train 
has done “important missionary work that 
should encourage increased travel,” and 
the influence exerted by the train’s freight 
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equipment was also “gratifying for the 
reason that many shippers had not pre- 
viously inspected modern freight equip- 
ment.” 


Probert to Address New York 
Traffic Club 


L. C. Probert, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, will be the speaker at 
a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New York, to be held on May 21 in that 
city. Mr. Probert will take as his sub- 
ject “Over the Hill to Government Own- 
ership and the Poor House.” 


I. C. C. Declines to Re-Open Rate 
Advance Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 14 announced its denial of various 
petitions filed by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation and others for reconsideration, fur- 
ther argument, rehearing, and modification 
of its findings in the report of March 26 
in the rate advance case, Ex Parte No. 
115. 


Temiskaming Line Now Has One- 
Man Executive 


Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn, of On- 
tario, has announced that Armand Racine, 
of Windsor, Ont., and Charles Callagher, 
of North Bay, have resigned from the 
three-man Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Railway Commission and the rail- 
way in future will be administered by one 
commissioner, Col. Malcolm Lang of Hail- 
eybury, chairman of the commission. 


Railway Employment Decreased in 
April 

Class I railroads have reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 976,526 employees as of the middle of 
the month of April, a decrease of 3.98 per 
cent as compared with the number in April, 
1934, and of 0.11 per cent as compared 
with March, 1935. Employees in the main- 
tenance of equipment and stores depart- 
ments showed a decrease of 6.52 per cent 
as compared with April, 1934. 


New Jersey Board Allows Ex Parte 
115 Rate Increases 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey, in a decision of 
May 8, vacated its previous suspension of 
the increases in intrastate freight rates 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western exhibition train at Madison, N. J.—Picture on left shows freight equipment, while on 
view of the steam locomotive and passenger cars 
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which New Jersey railroads proposed in 
accordance with the Ex Parte 115 deci- 
sion. This latest action allows the emer- 
gency charges on intrastate traffic, but 
stipulates that the increases on carload 
shipments shall in no case result in a 
greater maximum increase than 7 per cent 
of the total line-haul charges heretofore in 
effect. 


1. C. C. Reopens N. Y. Warehouse 
Investigation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order re-opening for further 
hearing its investigation of warehousing 
and storage of property by carriers at the 
port of New York for the purpose of 
bringing the record down to date. Hear- 
ings are to be held at New York begin- 
ning on June 24 before Director W. P. 
Bartel of the commission’s Bureau of 
Service. 


Capitol Limited 12 Years Old 


The Baltimore & Ohio’s “Capitol Lim- 
ited,” which operates between New York, 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, celebrated 
the twelfth anniversary of its inaugura- 
tion on May 13. Counting its trips in 
both directions, this train has traveled 
more than 17,000,000 miles with a 12-year 
on-time record of 93.01 per cent. Under 
its recently-expedited schedule the Capitol 
Limited now makes the trip between 
Washington and Chicago in 17 hours. 


North Western Contemplates Restor- 
ation of Old Rates 


The restoration of freight rates on se- 
lected commodities in effect prior to the 
addition of surcharges on April 18, which 
were ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is being considered by the 
Chicago & North Western. The reduction 
in the movement of certain commodities 
since the new rates were placed in effect 
has caused the North Western to consider 
asking the commission for permission to 
re-establish the old rates. 


Overnight L.C.L. Service Between 
Montreal and Toronto 


Overnight delivery of less-than-carload 
freight between Montreal and Toronto and 
directly intermediate points will be made 
by the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific. The improvement in shipping fol- 
lows the announcement of new pickup and 
delivery rates by the two railways, which 
became effective May 1. The new service 
will also speed up deliveries to and from 
all points west of Toronto in southwestern 
Ontario. 


Reduced Rates on Apples Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from May 13 until Decem- 
ber 13 the operation of tariff schedules 
which propose to reduce the rates on ap- 
ples, in carloads, from $1.25 to $1 per 100 
Ib., to expire with June 30, 1935, when 
from north Pacific Coast territory east- 
bound to certain destinations in the so- 
called “C” and “C-1” groups, which sub- 
stantially embraces certain points in IIli- 
nois and Indiana adjoining the IIlinois- 
Indiana state line, also certain points in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisi- 
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ana, Florida and Alabama located between 
the Mississippi river, on the west, and a 
line drawn from Evansville, Ind., to Pen- 
sacola, Fla., through Birmingham, Ala., 
on the east, except to points on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville or Southern. 


1. C. C. Reopens Power Reverse 
Gear Case 


On petition of the complainants, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reopened for reconsidera- 
tion and further hearing the case in which 
it ordered the railroads to equip their loco- 
motives with power reverse gear. The 
original order was set aside by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the 
ground that the commission had not made 
a specific finding that the mechanical de- 
vice was necessary for safety. 


New York Central Introduces Hiker 
Trains 


The New York Central’s first special 
train for hikers was operated from New 
York to Beacon, N. Y., on May 12. The 
excursion, for which a special low round- 
trip fare amounting to less than one cent 
a mile was offered, attracted 229 passen- 
gers. The train left Grand Central Ter- 
minal at 9:30 a. m., Daylight Saving 
Time, and made three stops en route to 
Beacon, thus giving the passengers a 
choice of departure points for their hikes. 
On the return trip it left Beacon at 5 p. m. 
The New York Central expects to operate 
similar hiker excursions to different lo- 
calities on coming Sundays. 


Wabash to Expedite “Banner Blue” 


The Wabash on June 2 will convert its 
“Banner Blue Limited,” standard steam 
train operating between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo., into a high speed train by 
reducing its schedule from 6% to 5% hrs. 
for the 286 miles. Under the new schedule, 
which averages 52 m.p.h., the train will 
leave Chicago at 12:30 p. m. instead of 
11:30 a. m. and will arrive in St. Louis at 
6 p. m. as at present. Returning, it will 
leave St. Louis at 12:20 p. m. instead of 
12:05 p. m. and will arrive in Chicago at 
5:50 p. m. instead of 6:35 p.m. Stops will 
be made at Englewood, IIl., Decatur, and 
Delmar avenue, St. Louis. 

The action taken by the Wabash follows 
the announcement made by the Alton that 
it will reduce the time to 5% hrs. when its 
“Abraham Lincoln” is placed in service on 
July 1, and that made by the Illinois Cen- 
tral to the effect that it will reduce the 
time to 5% hrs. when it places its Diesel- 
electric trains in service. 


North Western and Bus Line to 
Honor Transfers 


The Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago Motor Coach Company, from 
June 1 to September 30, will sell a special 
10-ride bearer, commutation, — railroad 
ticket which will contain 10 coupons good 
on the bus line. Under the tariff, whereby 
the bus line acts as a feeder to the rail- 
road, the 10-ride railroad ticket is good on 
trains moving in both directions between 
Austin boulevard, Ill., Parkview, Wilson 
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avenue or Rogers Park and Chicago, while 
the motor coach coupons are good on 
coaches running to and from the four orig- 
inating stations. The price of these tick- 
ets is as follows: 


Special 
10-ride Standard 
coupon 10-ride 
ticket ticket 
Between Chicago and Austin 
gn, CEE ETE $1.90 $1.40 
Between Chicago and Park- 
en Reet 1.70 1.20 
Between Chicago and Wilson 
No  autacucacuauacaieie eieare 1.70 1.20 
Between Chicago and Rogers 
WE. widvevennesecse were 2.20 1.79 


Smoke Abatements Convention 


The Smoke Prevention Association, Inc., 
will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo., on June 4-7. The 
program provides for a discussion of the 
various problems of smoke abatement, in- 
cluding an address by J. M. Whalen, 
chairman of the Smoke Abatement com- 
mittee of the city of St. Louis, Mo., Rail- 
road Section, on Railroad Smoke Abate- 
ment in St. Louis. This address, to be 
given on June 4, will be accompanied by 
motion pictures showing terminal handling 
of locomotives. An address by C. P. Fos- 
ter, St. Louis, Mo., on Railroad Smoke 
Prevention, to be given on June 6, also 
will be accompanied by motion pictures 
showing locomotive steam distribution. On 
the same day, the program will include an 
address by Walter Scott, locomotive engi- 
neer of the Chicago & North Western, on 
16 Years’ Railroad Smoke Abatement in 
Chicago; an address by a representative of 
the Busch-Selzer Company on Diesel Oil 
Electric Locomotives and an address by 
F. G. Lister, superintendent of motive 
power of the St. Louis-San Francisco. 


The President’s Transportation 
Message 


President Roosevelt’s frequently prom- 
ised message to Congress urging a pro- 
gram of transportation legislation has 
again been delayed but he said on Wed- 
nesday that he still hoped to be able to 
send it to Congress during the week. The 
message has been written but he desired 
to consult one or two persons about it. 
Chairman Rayburn of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
conferred with the President on Monday. 
The President said the message would 
probably cover the question of an ex- 
tension of the office of co-ordinator, which 
was taken as an indication that he would 
favor the passage of the Crosser-Wheeler 
resolution to extend for a year the pto- 
visions of the emergency transportation 
act, which expires on June 16, unless more 
permanent legislation is enacted. 

The sub-committee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
is still working on proposed amendments to 
the bus and truck bill as passed by the 
Senate, while the full committee is still 
occupied with the public utility bill. 


Tie Stocks Smaller Than Year Ago 


Reports filed with the Railway Tie As 
sociation -by 13 companies supplying about 
80 per cent of the crossties produced by 
commercial firms in America show that 
these companies had 6,292,091 ties on hand 
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on April 1. This number represents a 
slight increase as compared with the num- 
ber of crossties on hand on March 1, 
1935, but it is a decrease of 993,915 ties, 
or 13.6 per cent, as compared with the 
number in stock on April 1, 1934. 

Of the ties available on April 1, 3,577,- 
052, or 56.8 per cent of the total, were 8 
ft. long and 2,715,039, or 43.2 per cent, 
were 8 ft. 6 in. long. U-ties for use un- 
treated totaled 386,136, or 6.1 per cent of 
the total, while oak ties for treatment 
numbered 4,195,025, or 66.7 per cent of the 
total. All other species for treatment to- 
taled 1,710,930 ties, or 27.2 per cent of the 
inventory. 

As usual the largest number of ties in 
stock (2,641,116) was reported by Dis- 
trict No. 4, which includes Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi and that por- 
tion of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
river. The smallest number (34,268) was 
reported by District No. 5, which includes 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
January, 1935 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway ac- 
cidents for the month of January, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month of Januar 
Item 1935 1934. 


Number of train accidents: 
Total | 642 513 
(At highway grade crossings, 
included in total) 17 12 


Number of casualties in train, 
train-service and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed 129 
177 
illed 3 ae 
Injured 120 
Employees on duty: 
Killed 9 43 
Injured 1,295 
All other nontrespassers:* ; 
Killed : 138 
Injured 609 
Total—All classes of persons: 


Killed 310 
«Injured 2,201 


* Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 


chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Killed 128 
Injured 460 


Twin Zephyr Service to Be Doubled 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on 
June 2, will double its Twin Zephyr serv- 
ice between Chicago and the Twin Cities 
by placing each train on a daily round- 
trip schedule. One of the Zephyrs will 
leave Chicago at 8 a. m. and will arrive 
at St. Paul, Minn., at 2:30 p. m. and Min- 
neapolis at 3 p. m.; and the other will be 
run southward on a similar schedule. On 
the return trip, one train will leave Chi- 
cago at 4 p. m. and will arrive at St. 
Paul at 10:29 p. m. and Minneapolis at 
10:59 p. m., while the other twin will start 
from the Twin Cities on a similar sched- 
ule. With this arrangement, each train 
will travel 882 miles a day, as compared 
with 441 miles a day at present. 

_ During their first three weeks of opera- 
tion, the Twin Zephyrs carried 3,539 rev- 
enue passengers, an average of 85 each 
way daily. During this period, 887 appli- 
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cations for seats, an average of 42 per day, 
could not be filled. 

Coincident with the change in the sched- 
ule of the Zephyrs, that of the Blackhawk 
will be revised and shortened 90 min. It 
will leave Chicago at 8 p. m. instead of 
6:30 p. m. and will arrive in St. Paul at 
5:35 a. m. instead of 5 a. m. and at Min- 
neapolis at 6:15 a. m. instead of 7:45 a. m. 


Annual Meeting of Freight Claim 
Division 
The Freight Claim division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, which will 
hold its annual meeting at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on May 21-23, has an- 
nounced the following program: 


Tuesday Morning, May 21 


Address (speaker to be announced later) 

Address—H. M. Moors, chairman of the division 
and freight claim agent of the Texas & New 
Orleans—Louisiana Lines 

Memorial service 

Report of secretary 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Election of officers 

Selection of dates and place for 1936 annual 
session 

Report of tellers on appeal committee election 

Balloting for arbitration committees 

Report of Committee on Rules of Order 


Wednesday Morning 


-Report of tellers on election of arbitration com- 


mittees 
Report of Committee on Freight Claim Prevention 

(1) Co-ordinated and More Effective Preven- 
tion Activities; address by H. T. Lively, 
general claim agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville 

(2) More Effective Prevention Activities by 
Freight Claim Conferences; address by C 
L. Jellinghaus, superintendent of property 
protection of the New York Central 

(3) Action by Individual Lines to Increase Effi- 
ciency of Prevention Activities and Co- 
ordinate Work with Other Lines; address 
by O. Maxey, superintendent of freight 
loss and damage prevention of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific ‘ 

(4) General Prevention Activities—Suggestions 
from Floor 

(5) Open discussion : , : 

Action on report of Committee on Freight Claim 
Prevention 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Claim office efficiency 

Report of General committee . wr 

Report of General committee regarding principles 
and practices : 

Report of Committee on Freight Claim Rules 


Thursday Morning 


Report of Committee on Freight Claim Rules 
(continued) 


Thursday Afternoon 


Report of Committee on Freight Claim Rules 
(continued) ee 

Announcement of personnel of arbitration com- 
mittees 


I. C. C. Order Disapproved as 
Ambiguous 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has reversed the decree of a three-Judge 
Federal District Court for southern New 
York dismissing a suit to enjoin enforce- 
ment of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring railroad com- 
panies transporting livestock into stock- 
yards and other companies performing 
switching services to cease and desist from 
imposing on consignees a yardage charge 
on livestock where delivery is taken at the 
unloading pens, and providing for repara- 
tion therefor; 8 F. Supp. 825. 

The suit was brought by 24 railroads 
against the United States and the Com- 
mission. Twenty-one are line carriers and 
the other three perform only switching 
service. The Union Stockyard and Transit 
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Company and the Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation, complainant before the Com- 
mission, intervened. By its complaint to 
the Commission the Hygrade Company at- 
tacked as unreasonable and in violation of 
Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
the carriers’ tariff charges applicable to 
switching livestock to its packing plant. 
And it assailed as inapplicable the yardage 
charge collected by the Stock Yards Com- 
pany. 

The Supreme Court held that “the Com- 
mission, in respect of the shipments cov- 
ered by the order, had made no definite 
finding as to what constitutes complete 
delivery or where transportation ends. Its 
report does not disclose the basic facts on 
which it made the challenged order. This 
court will not search the record to ascer- 
tain whether, by use of what there may 
be found, general and ambiguous state- 
ments in the report intended to serve as 
findings may by construction be given a 
meaning sufficiently definite and certain to 
constitute a valid basis for the order. 

“In the absence of a finding of essential 
basic facts, the order cannot be sustained.” 
—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al, v. 
United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission et al. Opinion by Mr. Justice But- 
ler. Mr. Justice Stone, in a separate opin- 
ion, in which Justices Brandeis and Cardozo 
joined, thought the judgment should be 
affirmed. Decided April 29, 1935. 


Carrier’s Liability on Bills of Lading 
Marked “S. L. & C.” 


A shipper purchased ten carloads of 
clean rice of fine quality, nine at Jones- 
boro, Ark., and one at DeWitt, Ark. The 
rice was loaded into cars of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, and moved over its line 
from the points of origin to Stuttgart, 
Ark., under domestic or local bills of lad- 
ing, in which the shipper was named as 
consignor and consignee. The cars had 
been loaded by the shipper and each of the 
bills recited that the contents of the cars 
were a certain number of “pockets clean 
rice’ of a certain weight, contents and 
condition of packages unknown, and the 
bills bore the notation “S. L. & C.” On 
their arrival at Stuttgart the carrier 
spotted the cars at the shipper’s plant. He 
unloaded the rice and reloaded the cars 
with rice screenings, worth only a small 
amount as compared with original contents 
of the cars. Shortly thereafter the ship- 
per made out and presented to the carrier’s 
agent at Stuttgart exchange or reconsign- 
ment order bills of lading, each covering 
a certain number of “pockets clean rice,” 
giving the weight. Each bill recited ‘“‘con- 
tents and condition of contents of packages 
unknown,” and bore the notation “S. L. & 
C.” and contained the statement that the 
bill was issued in exchange for a bill of 
lading issued at the point of origin on a 
specified date. The consignor was the 
shipper, and the shipment was consigned 
to its order; the destination of seven cars 
was New Orleans; of two, Charleston, 
S. C., and of one, Philadelphia. The ten 
reconsignment bilis of lading, with drafts 
attached, were purchased by the Boatmen’s 
National Bank from the shipper in the 
regular course of business. The drafts 
were not paid. The seven cars sent to 
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New Orleans were delivered to the bank, 
which paid the freight and sold the screen- 
ings at the market price. The other three 
cars were not delivered to the bank. The 
shipper became bankrupt and the bank lost 
a large sum of money because of the pur- 
chase of the bills of lading. It sued the 
carrier, claiming that the bills of lading 
entitled it to receive the rice originally 
loaded at points of origin. 

The carrier’s contention was that the 
bills gave the bank merely the right to 
receive the screenings the shipper placed 
in the cars at Stuttgart. 

The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
held, 75 F. (2d.) 494, that the carrier was 
liable to the bank for the value of the rice 
shipped under the original bills, notwith- 
standing that the shipper had unloaded the 
rice at Stuttgart without the carrier’s 
knowledge. The court said that “since the 
reconsignment bills of lading could only be 
issued for shipments that had not ‘broken 
bulk,’ the notation ‘S. L. & C.’ could be 
regarded as referring only to the load and 
count of the shipper at points of origin, 
because there could be no reloading or re- 
counting of the shipment at Stuttgart if 
the cars were reconsigned from that point.” 

The court did not find that the exact 
question presented had ever been passed 
upon before. 

Judgment of the Federal District Court 
for eastern Arkansas on a directed verdict 
for the railroad was reversed. 


Construction 





BattimoreE & Onto.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by H. A. Lane, chief engineer, Bal- 
timore & Ohio Central building, Balti- 
more, Md., until 1 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, May 23, for grading, construction 
of reinforced concrete highway bridge over 
railroad track, pavements and sewers, etc., 
in connection with the elimination of grade 
crossing at Scottsville—Mumford State 
highway No. 5046, Mumford, N. Y. 


BessEMER & Lake Ertr.—The Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission has 
ordered this road to submit plans for the 
substructure and superstructure of a new 
bridge, to carry its tracks over the grade 
of Little Deer Creek Valley road, at Rus- 
sellton, Pa.; the estimated cost of this im- 
provement is $85,000. 


Lone Istanp.—A _ contract has been 
given to the Wilson & English Construc- 
tion Company, New York, for grade 
crossing elimination work to carry the 
tracks of the Long Island over Laurelton 
Parkway at Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y. 


New York CENtTRAL.—The elimination 
of the Ridge road crossing of the New 
York Central in the town of West Seneca, 
N. Y., has been directed by the New York 
Public Service Commission. This is to be 
accomplished by placing the highway 


above the grade of the railroad, at an es- 
timated cost of $90,520. The grade sepa- 
ration structure is to span space for four 
tracks. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





P.W.A. Loans to Railroads 


Gutr, Mosire & NorTHERN.—An allot- 
ment of $212,500 for a loan to this com- 
pany was announced on May 9 by Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 
The money will be used to purchase and 
lay new rails and fastenings, $162,800 be- 
ing for the purchase of 3,218 tons of rail 
and fastenings and $49,700 being to pay 
the company’s track forces for laying the 
rail, which will be done in Louisiana. The 
money for this loan comes from the old 
public works appropriations and not from 
the new work relief appropriation. The 
order for the rail and fastenings was 
placed with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Bancor & AroosTooK is about 
ready to negotiate for two new heavy, 
freight, Mountain type locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Bancor & Aroostook is ordering 
material to build two caboose cars in its 
own shops at Derby, Maine. 


CampriA & INprtAna.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by President A. L. Horst, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., until 12 o’clock noon, Day- 
light Saving Time, May 21, for the repair 
of hopper bottom coal cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


New York Rapip Transit CoMPANY 
(B. M. T.)—The Transit Commission 
has approved orders for 25 articulated five- 
section train units for service on this 
road’s elevated and subway lines as fol- 
lows: To the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, 15 units and to 
the St. Louis Car Company, 10 units. 
An item on this equipment appeared in 
the Railway Age of April 6. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue AxKron, Canton & YOUNGSTOWN 
has ordered 7,600 tons of rails from the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


Lone Istanp.—The Wilson & English 
Construction Company, which has a con- 
tract for grade crossing elimination work 
on this road at Rosedale, N. Y., has or- 
dered 540 tons of steel for this work from 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Curicaco, BurLtincton & QuINcy 
has placed an order with the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
for roller bearings and boxes for all axles 
on one 4-8-4 freight locomotive, the engine 
trucks and tender of which are already 
equipped with Timken bearings. 


Cuicaco & WEsTERN INDIANA, CHI- 
caco, Rock Istanp & Pactric, PENNSYL- 
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vAniIA.—Orders for the installation of coa] 
mixing and withdrawal chutes in certain 
of their locomotive coaling stations have 
been placed by these roads with the Ross 
& White Company, Chicago. 


Supply Trade 





Amendment to Railway Car Building 
Code Approved 


The National Industrial Recovery Board 
has announced approval of two amend- 
ments to the code of fair competition for 
the railway car building industry, said to 
be designed to save industry members from 
losses frequently incurred in the past by 
using defective materials furnished by 
customers which resulted in rejection of 
their finished products. The amendment 
to section 1 of Article VII is designed to 
obviate the confusion which has resulted 
from the present provision, since one em- 
ployer, in making a bid, was not able to 
determine whether others were invited to 
bid on a project. A new section was ad- 
ded to Article IX, prohibiting the making 
of allowances in quotations for materials 
to be furnished by a customer, except 
those in his bona fide inventory, or where 
the source of supply is specified by the 
customer, except in the case of specialties. 


L. W. Lyons, whose election as treas- 
urer of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of April 27, 
was born at Pittsburgh, and received his 
education in the schools of that city. At 
the age of 18 he served in a clerical posi- 
tion with an industrial concern and became 





L. W. Lyons 


interested in the subject of credits and 
credit management. Mr. Lyons joined the 
Westinghouse organization in 1904, since 
which time he has continuously been a 
member of the credit department, for many 
years serving as manager of this depart- 
ment; he has also held the positions ol 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Lyons has taken an active part in the 
affairs of several credit associations. 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the Caterpillar Trac- 
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tor Company, Peoria, Ill., have entered 
into a co-operative arrangement for the 
building of Diesel-powered generator sets, 
ranging in capacities from 35 to 60 kw. 


J. D. Underhill, sales manager of the 
Okonite Company, the Okonite Callen- 
der Company and the Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of these companies, with headquarters 
at 501 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The General Refractories Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. has appointed the 
Broadway Manufacturing Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., as dealer agents in the 
Knoxville area, and the Shadbolt & Boyd 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., as dealer 
agents in the Milwaukee area. 


Lee Wright, formerly manager of the 
heavy hardware department of the Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed 
sales representative for the Republic 
Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, 
with headquarters at 401 Atlas building, 
Salt Lake City. 


OBITUARY 


James D. Archibald, superintendent of 
field service for the Syntron Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on April 18, follow- 
ing a three months’ illness. Prior to be- 
coming connected with the Syntron Com- 
pany seven years ago, Mr. Archibald had 
served in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania for 26 years, 
during many years of which he served as 
supervisor of track at various points. 


Edward M. Adams, first vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and a director of 
the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, who 
died at Hot Springs, Ark., on May 8, fol- 
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lowing a heart attack which occurred on 
April 24, was born at Cherry Valley, IIl., 
on December 1, 1876. As a young man he 
was in the employ of the Illinois Central 
and later served a term as mayor of 
Harvey, Ill. Subsequently, he was em- 
ployed by the Buda Company, Harvey, as 
purchasing agent and in other capacities. 
On June 17, 1907, he entered the employ 
of the Inland Steel Company as secretary 
of the company in charge of the credit de- 





Edward M. Adams 


partment and was also active in a sales 
capacity. In 1918, he was elected a direc- 
tor of the company and, in 1921, became 
vice-president and secretary. On January 
31, 1922, he was elected first vice-president 
and general sales manager, which position 
he held until his death. At the time of his 
death he was also president of the Deer 
Creek Mercantile Company and a director 
of the Indiana Harbor Homes Company. 
He was a member of the Commercial com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 





Sheave Wheels for New Haven Bridge at Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


This picture was taken recently at Waterbury, Conn., when this unusual shipment was en route 
a the New Haven to the construction site of a lift bridge to carry that road’s tracks over the 
ape Cod Canal. The wheels, 16 ft. 1 in. in diameter, had to be loaded onto a “bottomless” flat car. 
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Financial 





ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $12,000,000 
of 10-year collateral trust 5 per cent notes 
and to pledge $25,000,000 of its general uni- 
fied mortgage 50-year series A 4 per 
cent gold bonds as security therefor. The 
notes are authorized to be sold at 97% 
which will make the average annual cost 
to the railroad approximately 5.325 per 
cent. 


BattimoreE & Onto.—New Director.— 
At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of this company on May 
15 Robert A. Taft, of Cincinnati, was 
elected a member of the board, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuIncy.—An- 
nual Report—The 1934 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $4,454,760, as 
compared with net income of $5,598,023 in 
1933. Selected items from the income 
statement follow : 


Increase or 























1934 1933 Decrease 
Average Mile- ¥ : 
age Operated 9,143.98 9,237.41 13.43 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $80,288,159 $78,496,975 +$1,791,183 
Maintenance — beds 
of way 9,860,326 8,561,684 41,298,642 
Maintenance as 
of equipment 12,431,389 12,140,499 90,889 
Transportation 28,564,565 27,374,245 +1,190,320 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 58,007,982 54,361,598 +3,646,383 
Operating ratio 72.25 69.25 +3.00 
Net ReEv- 
ENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 22,280,176 24,135,376 1,855,199 
Railway tax 
accruals 5,783,596 6,918,696 1,135,100 
Railway oper- - 
ating income 16,471,456 17,196,224 24,768 
Hire of equip- 
ment—Net. Dr. 1,679,712 1,375,888 +303,824 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 2,140,808 2,329,111 188.303 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 12,650,936 13,491,225 840,289 
Non-operating 
income 1,254,168 1,561,829 7.661 
Gross INCOME 13,905,104 15,053,054 1,147,950 
Interest on 
funded debt 9,084,635 9,084,635 
Tota. Depvuc- 
TIONS FROM 
GrossIncoME 9,450,344 9,455,030 4.686 
Net INCOME $4,454,760 $5,598,023 —$1,143,263 


Inttnors CENTRAL—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a five- 


year extension of loans amountirig to $7,- 
783,000. 

Missouri - KANSAS - TEXAS. eo, AG. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved an additional loan of 


2,300,000 to this road from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on the road’s 
application for $6,000,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.— 
Annual Report—The 1934 annual report 
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of this company shows net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $58,633, as 
compared with net deficit of $1,205,636 in 
1933. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 

Increase or 





























1934 1933 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,660.64 1,660.34 +0.30 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $33,143,864 $30,647,506 +$2,496,358 
Maintenance 
of way 3,511,251 2,999,053 +512,198 
Maintenance 
of equipment 4,899,699 4,652,729 +246,970 
Transpor- 
tation 11,636,920 10,581,804 41,055,115 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 22,692,256 20,734,957 41,957,298 
Operating ratio 68.46 67.66 +0.80 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 10,451,608 9,912,548 +539,060 
Railway 
tax accruals 1,676,056 1,641,605 +34,450 
Railway oper- 
ating income 8,770,784 8,264,649 +506,135 
Equipment 
rents—Net 2,779,654 2,612,692 —166,962 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 481,702 435,069 —46,633 
Net RAILWay 
OPERATING 
INCOME 5,509,427 5,216,887 +292,539 
Gross INCOME 7,588,975 6,638,848 +950,127 
Rent for 
leased roads 39,967 89,263 —49,296 
Interest on 
funded debt 7,421,693 7,677,172 —255,478 
Tora. Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 7,530,341 7,844,485 —314,143 





Net INCOME $58,633* $1,205,636 +$1,264,270 


* Deficit. 
NORTHWESTERN OF SOUTHERN CARO- 
LINA.—A bandonment.—The_ receiver has 


applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its line 
from Wilson’s Mill to Sumter, S. C., and 
a branch from Sumter to Camden, 76.5 
miles. 


Rock Istanp Lines.—Annual Report.— 
The 1934 annual report for this road shows 
net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $12,100,691, as compared with 
net deficit of $11,055,215 in 1933. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 




















1934 1933 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $66,961,688 $64,848,448 +$2,113,240 
Maintenance 
of way 7,297,779 6,939,185 +358,593 
Maintenance 
of equipment 14,869,516 13,816,068 41,053,447 
Transportation 27,491,219 25,473,852 +42,017,366 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EX PENSES 56,875,188 52,435,395 +4,439,793 
Operating ratio 84.94 80.86 +4.08 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 10,086,499 12,413,053 -—2,326,553 
Railway tax 
accruals 4,355,000 5,340,000 —985,000 
Railway 
operating 
income 5,704,724 7,050,458 —1,345,734 
Equipment 
rents—Dr. 2,926,626 2,966,642 —40,016 
Joint facility 
rents—Dr. 1,099,298 1,086,249 +13,048 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 1,678,799 2,997,566 -1,318,766 
Non-operating 
income 495,531 647,179 —151,648 
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Gross INCOME 2,174,331 3,644,745 -1,470,414 
Rent for 
leased roads 155,286 aa sxaewenn 





Net Dericit $12,100,691 $11,055,215 -—$1,045,475 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port-—The 1934 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net deficit, after interest and 
other charges, of $1,145,436, as compared 
with net deficit of $1,536,894 in 1933. Se- 





























lected items from the income statement 
follow: 

Increase or 

1934 1933 Decrease 

Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,827.37 1,894.93 —67.56 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $14,125,660 $12,953,394 +$1,172,265 
Maintenance 
of way 1,507,456 1,438,430 +69,025 
Maintenance 
of equipment 2,034,065 1,826,538 +207 ,526 
Transportation 4,717,390 4,197,926 +519,464 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 9,891,149 9,063,694 +827,454 
Operating ratio 70.02 69.97 +0.05 
NET REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 4,234,511 3,889,699 +344,811 
Railway 
tax accruals 832,250 866,683 —34,433 
Railway oper- 
ating income 3,393,392 3,017,842 +375,550 
Hire of freight 
cars—Dr. 1,028,097 853,008 +175,089 
Net RaAILway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 1,958,645 1,789,740 +168,905 
Non-operating 
income 86,936 79,401 +7,535 
Gross Income 2,045,582 1,869,141 +176,440 
Interest on 
funded debt 3,142,602 3,358,345 —215,743 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 3,191,018 3,406,035 —215,017 
Net Deric1t $1,145,436 $1,536,894 -$391,457 


St. Louis SourHwestern.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
five-year extension of loans amounting to 
$17,882,250. 

The company has also applied to the 
commission for authority to renew $4,500,- 
000 of notes to banks. 


SEABOARD AiR LINE.— Securities —A plan 
for the exchange of equipment-trust cer- 
tificates of the Seaboard Air for receivers’ 
certificates and the refunding of receivers’ 
certificates now outstanding has been for- 
warded to owners of these securities by 
the receivers. The plan includes a pro- 
vision for the exchange of $9,145,000 of 
receivers’ certificates due on February 1, 
1935, into receivers’ certificates due on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, par for par. The exchange 
of all equipment-trust certificates, Series 
66, aggregating $12,250,000, par for par, 
into receivers’ certificates maturing on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1945, also is provided for. The 
new certificates would bear interest at 2 
per cent from February 1, 1935, to Febru- 
ary 1, 1938; 3 per cent from February 1, 
1938, to February 1, 1940, and 3% per cent 
thereafter to maturity. The plan provides 


also for the exchange of $4,470,000 re- 
ceivers’ certificates, Series B and C, into 
an equal principal amount of receivers’ cer- 
tificates, Series BX, maturing February 1, 
1940, and bearing interest at 4 per cent 
annually. Postponement of mortgage fore- 
closure sales and of impounding of income 
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by underlying mortgage trustees until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940, unless required by the court, 
and payment of interest on certain under- 
lying bonds are provided. The five under- 
lying bond issues that will receive one-half 
year’s interest annually on July 1 from 
1935 to 1939, inclusive, are: Seaboard & 
Roanoke first mortgage extended 5s, 1931: 
Raleigh & Augusta Air Line first mortgage 
extended 5s, 1931; Carolina Central first 
consolidated mortgage 4s, 1949; Raleigh & 
Gaston first mortgage 5s, 1947, and Florida 
Central & Peninsula first consolidated mort- 
gage 5s, 1943. The trustees of ten under- 
lying bond issues retain the right to apply 
to the court to exercise its discretion to 
direct the receivers to pay additional in- 
terest on any underlying bonds. Five issues 
aggregating $15,525,000 have matured and 
are in default. 


WESTERN MArRYLAND.—Annual Report.— 
The 1934 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $995,255, as compared with net 
income of $936,050 in 1933. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 
































1934 1933 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 888.85 891.79 —2.94 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING : 
REVENUES $13,883,274 $12,345,048 +$1,538,226 
Maintenance ‘ 
of way 1,863,418 1,583,674 +279,744 
Maintenance - 
of equipment 3,026,056 2,301,642 +724,413 
Transportation 3,589,708 3,119,417 +470,290 
TOTAL 
OPERATING . 
EXPENSES 9,444,083 7,845,336 +1,598,746 
Operating ratio 68.02 63.55 +4.47 
NET REVENUE 
FROM ; 
OPERATIONS 4,439,191 4,499,711 —60,519 
Railway tax 
accruals 717,716 736,549 —18,832 
Railway oper- 
ating income 3,720,519 3,760,567 —40,048 
Hire of equip- nds 
ment—Net 377,295 453,833 —76,537 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING os saa 
INCOME 4,106,178 4,060,202 +45,975 
Total other 7 
janine 127,048 142,112 —15,063 
Gross IncomE 4,233,226 4,202,314 — +30,912 
Rent fo a. 
soon a 55,188 56,749 -1,561 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,704,303 2,705,100 —796 
Tota Depvuc- 
TIONS FROM 
GrossINcoME 3,237,971 3,266,263 —28,292 
Net INcoME 7 $995,255 $936,050 4+$59,204 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 
year 


Last 


May 14 week 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.50, payable June 
holders of record May 31. - : 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable June 1 to holders 
of record May 15. 

Elmira & Williamsport. —7 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, $1.61, semi-annually, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 20. nS 

Joliet & Chicago.—Guaranteed Common, poet 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of recor¢ 
June 20. 
“Union Pacific—Common, 41.50, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 1. : 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 


32.06 30.73 40.72 


72.79 73.32 


73.32 


30 to 
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THERE I$ NO LIMITATION 
TO STEAM LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE 


The modern steam locomotive is capable of handling 


any train speeds or train loads. 


The limitation is usable speed consistent with safety 


under practical operating conditions. 


Steam locomotives alone have the inherent flexibility 
that permits motive power units suitable for light 
weight high speed trains or heavier units capable 
of handling at any speed required the heavier trains 


for through line passenger or freight service. 














LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED 


LIMA OHIO 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


R. L. Page has been appointed assistant 
to the president of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient, with headquarters at Mex- 
ico, D. F. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. H. Anderson, who has been con- 
nected with the comptroller’s office of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Col- 
orado & Southern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has. been appointed treasurer and 
transfer agent of the latter company, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. Mr. Ander- 
son succeeds W. M. Holden, who has 
been granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence because of ill health. 


Homer B. Fink, assistant treasurer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, who 
has been promoted to secretary and treas- 





‘Homer B. Fink 


urer as noted in the Railway Age of May 
4, was born on October 3, 1881, at Wil- 
lard, Ohio. He entered railway service 
on September 1, 1899, as a clerk in the 
freight auditor’s office of the Santa Fe, 
being transferred to the cashier’s office in 
the treasury department on August 1, 1901. 
Five years later Mr. Fink was promoted 
to assistant cashier and in November, 1914, 
he was further advanced to paymaster. 
On August 1, 1916, he was again promoted 
to cashier and seven years later he was 
made assistant treasurer. Mr. Fink con- 
tinued to hold the latter position until the 
time of his recent appointment, which was 
effective on May 1. Throughout his en- 
tire period of service with the Santa Fe, 
Mr. Fink has been located at Topeka. 


TRAFFIC 


F. W. Sedgwick, general agent for the 
Southern Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed to the same position on the 
St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters 
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at Portland, Ore. Mr. Sedgwick succeeds 
to the territory formerly held by P. B. 
Miller, general agent at Seattle, Wash., 
who has resigned. 


R. J. Sefton, general agent for the Chi- 
cago Great Western, at Dallas, Tex., has 
been transferred to St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding F. O. Mooney, who in turn has 
been transferred to Dallas. 


T. J. McRoberts, general passenger 
agent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
the Lorain & West Virginia, has had his 
headquarters moved from Canton, Ohio, 
to Cleveland. 


E. J. Meade, assistant general passen- 
ger agent on the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to the newly-created position of 
general passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


H. A. B. Brown, traveling freight 
agent for the New York Central at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight department, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. W. 
Dickinson, deceased. 


Harold E. Hay, traveling passenger 
agent on the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
northwestern passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 


George R. Angell, assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at Fort Worth, Tex. T. W. Bowdry, 
division passenger agent at Fort Worth, 
has been promoted to general passenger 
agent with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Angell and Mr. Bowdry succeed to the 
duties of the late T. H. Wilhelm, gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at Fort 
Worth. 

Mr. Angell was born in Houston, Tex., 
and entered railway service on November 
1, 1896, as a messenger boy on the Texas 
& Pacific, remaining with that company 
in various capacities until June 18, 1907. 
He then entered the service of the Rock 





George R. Angell 


Island as a rate clerk in the general freight 
office at Fort Worth, being appointed chief 
clerk to the commercial agent at Dallas 
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on December 15, 1908. On March 1, 1912, 
Mr. Angell was appointed commercial 
agent at Dallas, his title being changed to 
division freight agent some time later. On 
January 1, 1935, he was assigned to the 
position of assistant general freight agent 
at Fort Worth, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


OBITUARY 


Edgar Van Court Reinhold, assistant 
purchasing agent of the New York Cen- 
tral, died on May 9 at his home in Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Mr. Reinhold was 48 years 
old. 


Charles F. Loweth, who retired on 
May 1 as chief engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Chi. 
cago, died on May i5 at the Chicago 
Memorial Hospital; he was 73 years old. 
A photograph and biographical sketch of 
Mr. Loweth’s railway career was published 
in Railway Age of May 4, in connection 
with his retirement frem the position of 
chief engineer and his appointment as con- 
sulting engineer. 


Owen Benjamin Huntsman, retired 
vice-president of the Texas & Pacific, died 
on May 10 in the New York Hospital, fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Huntsman was 
63 years old. He was born in Conyng- 
ham, Luzerne county, Pa., on September 
23, 1871, and was graduated from State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa., in 
1892 and from Harvard College in 1897 
with an A.B. degree, receiving an M.A. 
degree the following year. In 1898-99 he 
was a fellow in philosophy at Columbia 
University. Mr. Huntsman entered rail- 
way service in 1907 as vice-president of 
the Texas & Pacific, which position he 
held until 1915. From 1908 to 1915 he 
served also as vice-president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern (now M. P.) and 
from 1913 to 1915 he was director of the 
Texas & Pacific. In 1914-15 he was di- 
rector of the Missouri Pacific and the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and 
from 1915 to 1917 he served as assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
latter roads. From 1917 to 1930 he served 
as vice-president, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Missouri Pacific. 
In 1925 he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico and in 1929 he became also assistant 
treasurer of the latter road and assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
International Great Northern. From 1929 
to 1930 he served as vice-president, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Missouri-Illinois at New York. Mr. 
Huntsman became, in 1921, vice-president 
of the Texas & Pacific, serving also as 
director from 1921 to 1924. He retired as 
vice-president of the Texas & Pacific in 
1931. 


John §. Lentz, consulting master car 
builder of the Lehigh Valley, who was for 
many years prominently identified with the 
affairs of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and its successor, the Mechanical 

(Continued on page 796) 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 


AN IMPORTANT 


AIR CONDITIONING 
FACTOR | 


Milage 


aS. It is little use to 


manufacture the weather within passenger 





coaches and then jar and shake the passengers 
into a state of heated criticism in getting the 
train started. 

Any way you regard it, air conditioning 
demands increased power from the locomo- 
tive. 


With a Booster equipped locomotive, 


RAILWAY AGE 


smooth starting and quicker acceleration and 
faster schedules are assured. The Booster en- 
hances the added comfort that air condition- 
ing brings. 

For satisfactory, successful operation of air 
conditioned trains, for passenger comfort, The 
Locomotive Booster is an essential factor. 
Include it in making up any budgets for air 


conditioning of passenger equipment. 


The close tolerances essential to efficient Booster operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin. 
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THE SECURITY BRICK ARCH 


DEVELOPED WITH THE LOCOMOTIVE 


“ 


There’s More toSECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 








HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





While retaining its basic design, Sectional Brick 


supported on Arch Tubes, the Security Arch has 


been improved and developed to further increase 


the economy and efficiency of modern power. 


In this work the American Arch Company has 


had the close cooperation of the country’s lead- 


ing sources of refractory brick. 


Today, the Security Sectional Arch is a sure 


guarantee of maximum arch economy and maxi- 


mum fuel economy. 














AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » » 
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120 CAR DRAG STALLED ON GRADE = 
CALLED DISPATCHER ON PHONE AND an 
RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONS. i tag 
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EAST BOUND @ 
MIXED TRAIN & 
ON SIDING. 
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—-. MIXED TRAIN ADVANCES TO WEST END —== 
Sy~ OF SIDING STOP SIGNAL AND GETS IN- 
&= STRUCTIONS ON PHONE. 


=—— CAR DRAG CUTS OFF __ 
== AND RUNS BACK FOR = 
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: See | LOCOMOTIVE OF MIXED TRAIN 
“LOCOMOTIVE OF MIXED =a a= 1 COUPLES TO REAR OF 120 CAR 
















~ What Delay Would have 
Occurred with Written 
Train Orders 


Could No. 1 be cleared with a delay not exceed- 






ing it there until the freight engine returned for 
ing three minutes if all the trains involved were __ its train. The mixed train then moved up to the 


operated under the written train order system? east end of the passing siding where its cars were: 
Here is what happened under C.T.C. 








left on the main while its engine helped the freight 


. ; the hill. Delay to No. 1, imately 3 
The dispatcher permitted the 120-car westbound lina tiie ae ee ee 


‘ : minutes. 
freight, stalled on the grade, to back into the near- 
est siding under signal protection provided bythe “Union” Centralized Traffic Control Installations 


“Union” C.T.C. installation so that No. 1 could _—_ begin paying dividends immediately. 










pass. The freight engine was then cut off for a 
tun to the next station to the rear for water. In 
the meantime, the dispatcher permitted the east- 
bound mixed train to proceed to the stop signal 


at the west end of the next passing siding, hold- 
934 
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ers to deep sea divers are many, violent,. and 
sometimes fatal — high water pressures . . . tug- 
ging tides and currents . . . sudden savage lunges by 
sharks and other dangerous fish . . . entanglements or 
breaking of the air line . . . failure of the air pump or 
diving helmet. All these hazards can be overcome only 
by the skilled diver with reliable equipment, correctly 
designed. But there has to be that combination or the 
result will be disaster. 


Likewise the hazards in the operation of superheater 
equipment are continuous and violent. 


Almost from the moment the locomotive firebox is 
warmed up until the boiler is cold, the superheater units 
are subjected internally to high steam pressures and 
temperatures, which, when the engine is operating, are 
at high velocities, and there is an occasional carrying 
over of slugs of water. Externally they are blasted with 
hot gases and cinders on their way out the stack. After 
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many years of service under such conditions, naturally 
in time they become worn. 


Then, if the locomotive is to continue giving the service 
for which it was designed, the superheater units must 
be restored to their original condition. This is possible 
only by having them factory-rebuilt by the Elesco unit 
REmanufacturing service ... a highly specialized ser- 
vice requiring special machines operated by skilled work- 
men. It is the same process used in the manufacture of 
new superheater units, but by employing the lengths of 
sound usable tubing remaining from your disassembled 
superheater units — the cost is substantially under that 
for new units. 


You can eliminate unnecessary locomotive hazards on 
your road by standardizing on a specialized service — the 
Elesco unit REmanufacturing service. Turn your prob- 
lems over to us. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street B 


NEW YORK 


A-978 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throltles 
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| 8g ONG runs, high speeds and short layovers are the important 
“ws factors of modern operation which should be kept in mind 
during the selection of locomotive wearing parts. 
















re 
| Se Especially those parts subjected to constant frictional wear and 
| high superheat temperatures—the parts for which HUNT- 
| gy SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON is being used by most 
nc railroads. 
- | The wear-resisting properties of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
| Oe ° ° 
| 2 GUN IRON assure dependable service, fewer failures, less 
| Me fuel consumption and lower maintenance costs—vital factors 

co | determining the efficiency, serviceability and economy of 

7 modern locomotive operation. 

z Hu NT-SPILLER G, CORPORATION 

me Res: . Bus shin ine nes 36. Platt. Pres. & Gen. M W.Ellet, Vice-President, 
| Sher Bete bt Be 
| 22 pions Site Bo Tt ngs Office & Works 

cree we P2! ciNE ings 383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 

Veraive Bul _ hoe Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 70 North Bank Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
“Grossiie*t Export Agent for Latin America: 
o8 International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Southern Pacific Company — Annual Report 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y., May 10, 1935. 

To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric COMPANY : 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 
and financial affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated 
Companies for the year ended December 31, 1934. 


Income Account 


The following table shows the income account of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines (Southern Pacific Company and Transportation 
System Companies, combined, excluding offsetting accounts and 
inter-company dividends), and all separately operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies, combined, for the year 1934, 


compared with the year 1933: 






































Year Ended +Increase 
December 31,1934 —Decrease Per Cent 
*SouTHERN PacirFic LINES 
Railway operating revenues.... $149,192,708.71 +$19,331,746.99 14.89 
ilioey spueties expenses.... 113,579,215.88 +11,205,065.00 10.95 
" nue from railway 
oe An ree $35,613,492.83 +$8,126,681.99 29.57 
Railway tax accruals.......... 12,274,874.22 —160,901.90 1.29 
Uncollectible railway revenues.. $8,706.09 +154,806.86 ees 
Equipment rents—Net ........ 6,058,975.23 +473,562.79 8.48 
Joint facility rents—Net....... 284,691.90 +22,243.98 8.48 
Net railway operating income $17,003,657.57 +$7,946,583.98 87.74 
s from miscellaneous 
“ey i ah a ita ae ws $477,312.45 +$51,751.21 12.16 
$ f miscellaneous oper- 
—e Cbrannseewetn tran es 455,665.11 +39,108.73 9.39 
Net revenue from miscellane- 
is eauseetionse nhGeneena <a $21,647.34 +$12,642.48 140.40 
Taxes on miscellaneous operat- we 
ME MEE 6 cae cdwcew nes 975.97 +975.97 
Miscellaneous operating income $20,671.37 +$11,666.51 129.56 
Total operating income...... $17,024,328.94  +$7,958,250.49 87.78 
Income from lease of road..... $99,164.18 —$1,743.78 1.73 
Miscellaneous rent income...... 1,289,286.88 —163,495.47 11.25 
Miscellaneous nonoperating phys- 
aa yee airs Stee Sant tee 40,643.25 +873.64 2.20 
atel ted roperties 
vi” pen ona nl -4,178.07 100.00 
Dividend iMcOMe ...cccccccces $10,738,355.17 —2,307,039.14 17.68 
Inc f funded securities 
— and mance aadiaks 2,910,979.92 —61,475.79 2.07 
Income from funded securities : 
—lInvestment advances 72,916.32 +3,084.52 4.42 
Inc from unfunded securi- 
i "wen ond a 175,900.60 —48,445.41 21.59 
I e from sinking and other 
~~ DE eces ctndseas 386,402.79 +28,053.82 7.83 
Miscellaneous income ......... 39,300.87 —82,593.09 67.76 
Total nonoperating income... $15,752,949.98 -$2,636,958.77 14.34 
ae $32,777,278.92 +$5,321,291.72 19.38 
Rent for leased roads.......... $73,537.27 -—$1,160.98 ‘55 
Miscellaneous rents .........- 742,072.72 —63,976.70 7.94 
Miscellaneous tax accruals..... 35,937.57 —2,481.59 6.46 
Separately operated properties 
EME svatoseensewucess« 58,571.42 —36,668.55 38.50 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 
Wi I oo wd nance dscla 29,534,969.12 +18,801.46 .06 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 
negotiable debt to affiliated 
Ce ee 389.86 +76.04 24.23 
Interest on unfunded debt.... 1,017,341.04 +112,811.26 12.47 
Amortization of discount on 
PD GE weswseccecnces 379,438.75 —7,253.59 1.88 
Maintenance of investment or- 
RS. cticveeadonces« 22,470.04 —2,153.32 8.75 
Miscellaneous income charges.. 504,325.97 —95,858.57 15.97 
Total deductions from gross 
DE  dutuenenciesdoeas $32,369,053.76 —$77 864.54 24 
Net income of Southern Pa- 
Ce  Gedbwosnesecees $408,225.16  +$5,399,156.26 








*Income of Southern Pacific Lines, includes interest on bonds of, and 
rental income from, separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies, whether earned or not, in order that such income credits will 
offset income debits reflected in “‘Net deficit of separately operated Solely 


Controlled Affiliated Companies.” 


Southern Pacific Company, when neces- 


sary, makes advances to these debtor companies to enable them to meet 


interest on funded debt and rental obligations. 
§ Credit. 


t Dividend income, excludes dividends received from companies included 
in this statement and, also, from separately operated Solely Controlled Affili- 
ated Companies; dividends from the latter companies being excluded for 
the reason that the offsetting charges by such companies are made against 
Profit and Loss and, therefore, would not be offset by the inclusion of the 


net deficit of such companies. 


SEPARATELY OPERATED SOLELY 
CONTROLLED AFFILIATED 
CoMPANIES 


Net deficit of separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating in the 
oS sO eee 

Net deficit of separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating in the 
Republic of Mexico....... 


Net deficit of separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated 
BOE (i cardiiveenceces 
TotTaL Att CoMPANIES 

Combined net deficit of Southern 
Pacific Lines and all sepa- 
rately operated Solely Con- 
trolled Affiliated Companies 


Year Ended 
December 31, 1934 


$3,570,083.43 


1745,746.02 


+Increase 
—Decrease 


+$136,769.43 


+156,617.56 





$4,315,829.45 


+$293,386.99 





$3,907,604.29 


—$5,105,769.27 





Per Cent 


3.98 
26.58 


7.29 


56.65 


t Net deficit from operations within the Republic of Mexico, of sepa- 
rately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, has been converted 


from Mexican Currency to U. 


S. Currency at the official exchange rate at 


close of year, established by Mexican Government for tax purposes, of 3.55 
pesos per dollar for 1934 and 3.50 pesos per dollar for 1933; whereas in 
Prior years’ reports this conversion was based on an arbitrary exchange 


rate of 2.00 pesos per dollar. 


Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following table shows the Net Railway Operating Income 
and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for the year 
1934, compared with the year 1933: 


Average miles of road operated 
NET sane OPERATING 


OME 
RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES 
MPI Wastin, wandw orstnevnereck ares 
Taam 
ee EE eee 
All other transportation....... 
AE ene 
Joint facility—Credit ......... 
Joint facility—Debit........... 


Total railway operating reve- 

WER Siicnvinesedcéicccense 
RaILway OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance of way and struc- 


WEE: Si eesecreneteesekowen 
Maintenance of equipment..... 
Total maintenance........... 
MINE es NeetSie oak wee annie cle esr 
TUAMMPOTIMIOM oi cikccccccceses 
Miscellaneous operations ...... 
eee ae eee 
Transportation for investment— 
REE 540 Sebirennopencees 
Total railway operating ex- 


ON Wao eoiei-0esneencwens 
Net revenue from railway oper- 
GE nee Genes eecceeecce 
Railway tax accruals.......... 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income... 
Equipment rents—Net 
Joint facility 


rents—Net...... 


Net railway operating income 


” Credit. 

TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
(Steam Rail Lines) 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Freight service train-miles..... 
Tons carried—revenue freight. 
Ton-miles—revenue freight.... 
Loaded cars per train.......... 
Net tons per train—all freight. 
Revenue per ton-mile—revenue 


nn, a MC Ce 
Average distance carried—reve- 
nue freight (miles)........ 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Passenger service train-miles.. 
Passengers carried—revenue... 
Passenger-miles—revenue 
































Year Ended +Increase 

December 31,1934 —Decrease Per Cent 
13,291.75 —263.64 1.94 
$115,239,195.52 +4$16,206,027.52 16.36 
18,729,347.77 +1,015,701.31 5.73 
8,136,280.82 +900,136.65 12.44 
4,191,927.97 +693,613.58 19.83 
3,460,961.46 +565,148.17 19.52 
173,870.38 +44,138.93 34.02 
738,875.21 —93,019.17 14.40 
$149,192,708.71 +4$19,331,746.99 14.89 
$15,986,081.57 +$2,368,496.77 17.39 
27,086,367.01 +2,622,747.37 10.72 
$43,072,448.58  +4$4,991,244.14 13.11 
4,842,126.62 +182,226.67 3.91 
54,388,153.64 +5,778,117.32 11.89 
2.537,218.00 +348,293.72 15.91 
9,014,977.10 —22,568.04 2 
275,708.06 —72,248.81 35.51 
$113,579,215.88 +$11,205,065.00 10.95 
$35,613,492.83 +$8,126,681.99 29.57 
$12,274,874.22 —$160,901.90 1.29 
*8,706.09 +154,806.86 a 

$23 347,324.70 +$8,442,390.75 56.64 
6,058,975.23 +473,562.79 8.48 
284,691.90 +22,243.98 8.48 
$17,003,657.57 +$7,946,583.98 87.74 
18,891,322 $2,114,621 12.60 
31,369,879 45,175,794 19.76 
10,115,727,708  +1,863,595.245 22.58 
28.96 +1.38 5.00 

594.99 +49.66 9.11 

1.099 cents -.055 cents 4.77 
322.47 +7.43 2.36 
15,989,904 +432,426 2.78 
8,897,832 +976,970 12.33 
1,058,697 ,538 +163,857,037 18.31 
63.72 49.42 17.35 


Passengers per train—revenue 
| Se ae 
[Advertisement] 
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Year Ended +Increase 
December 31,1934 —Decrease Per Cent 
nger revenue per passenger- 
— REE Sr ree 1.628 cents -.188 cents 10.35 
Average distance carried—reve- 
. nue passengers (miles)..... 118.98 +6.01 5.32 


The total railway operating revenues of $149,192,708.71, for 
1934, were $19,331,746.99, or 14.89 per cent, more than for 1933. 
This was largely due to the increase of 1,863,595,245 ton-miles, 
or 22.58 per cent, in the volume of revenue freight carried by 
your Company’s steam rail lines, and the increased passenger 
travel; as the result, principally, of the improvement in general 
business conditions. 

While the exercise of strict economy was continued, operating 
expenses increased $11,205,065.00, or 10.95 per cent, principally 
due to the increase in the volume of traffic; tax accruals de- 
creased $160,901.90, or 1.29 per cent; and there was a net in- 
crease of $340,999.91, or 5.69 per cent, in equipment and joint 
facility rents, and other charges; the result being an increase of 
$7,946,583.98, or 87.74 per cent, in net railway operating income. 

Freight revenues increased $16,206,027.52, or 16.36 per cent. 
The following tabulation shows the revenues and the increases 
therein by commodity groups: 








Revenues Increased Per Cent 
Products of Agriculture............ $40,715,712 $3,333,523 8.92 
Animals and Products.......cccescee 6,490,984 1,297,109 24.97 
eee GE RMI. 6 -6.0:05:00.06.660-0008 7,956,548 1,439,610 22.09 
Promucts GF POTCWS. cicccccccccccces 10,846,006 1,022,728 10.41 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous..... 41,371,641 8,446,829 25.65 
Total Carload Preight....... secs $107,380,891 $15,539,799 16.92 
Less-than-Carload Freight .......... 7,858,305 666,229 9.26 
PRD 4 discikngatiewatn wane canativas $115,239,196 $16,206,028 16.36 


Passenger revenues increased $1,015,701.31, or 5.73 per cent, 
due to the increase in passenger travel which resulted, mainly, 
from improved business conditions and, in some measure, to con- 
tinuance of the experimental reductions in fares and elimination 
of the fifty per cent surcharge on Pullman fares, made effective 
last year. 

Mail and Express revenues increased $900,136.65, or 12.44 per 
cent. A decrease in mail revenues due to less space occupied 
by mail carried on regular trains was nearly offset by receipts 
for the transportation of gold for the U. S. Government. Ex- 
press traffic and revenues were larger as the result of improved. 
business conditions and the increased tonnage carried for the 
separately operated solely controlled Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. 

All other operating revenues increased $1,209,881.51, or 20.58 
per cent, principally attributable to the improvement in business 
conditions. 

Maintenance of Way and Structures increased $2,368,496.77, or 
17.39 per cent, due to a larger upkeep program of renewal of ties, 
rail and fastenings, bridges, trestles, and culverts, in 1934, with 
the aid of funds secured from the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, a portion of such funds being also 
applied to the increased expenditures for ordinary roadway re- 
pairs made necéssary by the substantially heavier traffic volume 
carried during the year. Wage rates increased July 1, 1934; 
and there were increased charges for retirements in connection 
with the larger renewal program. 

Maintenance of Equipment increased $2,622,747.37, or 10.72 
per cent, as the result of reconditioning locomotives, and pas- 
senger and freight train cars, to provide sufficient motive power 
and cars in suitable condition to handle the increased volume 
of traffic. A portion of the work loan mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph was applied to these expenditures. Wage rates 
increased for the last six months of the year; and prices of some 
materials used in repair work were higher than in 1933. 

Transportation expenses increased $5,778,117.32, or 11.89 per 
cent, principally due to the increase in the volume of traffic 
handled during the year; and, in part, as the result of the in- 
Crease in wage rates July 1, 1934; payments to a number of 
train and enginemen of the Pacific Lines, in settlement of claims 
for back pay, based on disputed interpretations of the wage 
agreements; and increased prices for fuel in Texas and Louis- 
lana. Although ton-miles of revenue freight carried by the steam 
lines increased 22.58 per cent, and revenue passenger miles in- 
creased 18.31 per cent, heavier loading of trains enabled your 
Company to handle the larger volume of traffic with increases 
in train-miles of 2,114,621, or 12.60 per cent, in freight service, 
and 432,426, or 2.78 per cent, in passenger service. 

The policy of substituting motor truck freight service for 
branch line steam freight train service was continued with result- 
ant economy ; and the abandonment of 161.46 miles of unprofitable 
branch lines, during the year, resulted in savings in transportation 
expenses as well as in maintenance of way and structures. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement with organized 
employees, explained in last year’s report, one-fourth of the ten 
per cent reduction in wages made effective early in 1932 was 
restored on July 1, 1934; an additional one-fourth was restored 
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on January 1, 1935; and the final one-half of such reduction was 
restored on April 1, 1935; returning the rail workers to the pay 
basis of 1931. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act your Company and Transportation System Companies 
charged $761,976.63 and Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 
charged $23,754.82 to operating expenses during the months of 
August, September, and October, representing their proportion 
of contributions under the Act. The Act was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and 
appeal by the Federal Government was pending before the U. S. 
Supreme Court at the close of the year. The charges to operating 
expenses were discontinued as of the end of October and the 
charges previously made were credited back to operating expenses 
in equal amounts in November and December. The decision hold- 
ing the Railroad Retirement Act unconstitutional was affirmed 
by the U. S. Supreme Court on May 6, 1935. 


Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 
The decrease during the year in capital stocks of Transporta- 
tion System Companies held by the public amounted to $15,- 
003.22, due to the merger of Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana, $15,003.22. 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 

The net increase during the year in funded debt of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held by 
the public of $6,040,484.31, is the result of $5,330,000 borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and $12,000,000 
borrowed from the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, less $11,289,515.69 of funded debt retired consisting 
largely of Equipment Trust certificates and Southern Pacific 
Company 5% Twenty-Year Convertible Bonds maturing. 


Investment in Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The decrease during the year in Investment in Road .and 
Equipment of the Transportation System amounted to $18,880,- 
427.05, due principally to retirement of rolling stock and floating 
equipment and the abandonment of unprofitable branch lines. 

Houston Passenger Station—The new passenger station at 
Houston, Texas, was completed and opened for use on September 
1, 1934. The construction of the station and related facilities 
was completed by the use of current funds, and your Company’s 
application to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the pro- 
posed work loan of $1,200,000, mentioned in last year’s report, 
has been withdrawn at the Company’s request. 

Air Conditioning Equipment for Passenger Cars.—The instal- 
lation of air conditioning equipment in 27 club, lounge, parlor, 
and dining cars, of your Company’s ownership; and in a number 
of certain types of Pullman cars of which your Company pays 
rental for 22 cars, was completed and the cars were placed in 
service during 1934. In addition 2 cafe-lounge cars of your 
Company were so equipped during the year. The 1935 program 
provides for equipping sufficient chair cars, coaches, Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, and additional dining cars, 
so that all passenger carrying cars in the principal trains of your 
Company, and the dining cars, cafe-lounge or cafe-sleeping cars, 
and observation-sleeping cars in certain other of your Company’s 
trains, will be air conditioned. This program involves the in- 
stallation of air conditioning equipment by your Company in 95 
cars of its ownership; and by the Pullman Company in 179 cars 
of its ownership, for which your Company will pay rental. 

Automobile Cars Equipped with Loading Devices.——The pro- 
gram, mentioned in last year’s report, of equipping automobile 
cars with mechanical devices to facilitate the loading and un- 
loading of automobiles was extended to provide for equipping 700 
cars with this device during 1934, and 200 cars during 1935, 
making a total of 1,050 cars of your Company’s ownership which 
as of the date of this report have been improved in this manner. 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries 


The combined net income of Southern Pacific Golden Gate 
Company, a holding company, and Southern Pacific Golden 
Gate Ferries, Ltd., which operates vehicular ferries on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, was $600,057.48, a decrease of $227,164.19, or 27.46 
per cent, compared with 1933. Ownership of all the outstanding 
capital stock of Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., is 
in the name of the Southern Pacific Golden Gate Company, in the 
present voting stock of which your Company owns a 50.12 per 
cent interest. The decrease in net income is due to increase 
of $468,454.53 in depreciation and obsolescence charges. In ex- 
pectation of the completion of construction of the San Francisco 
Bay bridge and the Golden Gate bridge, the board of directors 
of the ferry operating company, on October 19, 1934, approved 
the establishment of an obsolescence reserve which is being 
accrued over the period January 1, 1932, to December 31, 1936, 
the amounts applicable to the portion of this period prior to 
October 1, 1934, being charged to profit and loss in 1934; and the 
boards of directors of both the ferry operating company and the 
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aforementioned holding company, on the same date, approved im- 
mediate discontinuance of dividends on all classes of the capital 
stock of these companies to conserve the cash resources for the 
purpose of retiring the bonded indebtedness as much as possible 
prior to establishment of bridge competition. 


Pacific Greyhound Corporation and Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc. 


The Southern Pacific Company owns 39.05 per cent of the 
common and 22.78 per cent of the preferred stock of Pacific 
Greyhound Corporation, which solely controls subsidiaries oper- 
ating most of the important motor bus lines in the territory south 
of Portland, Oregon; and west of El Paso, Texas; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; and Salt Lake City, Utah. Operations of these 
motor coach lines during the year 1934 extended over an average 
of 7,692 route miles, motor coaches having traveled 22,462,843 
miles and carried 4,232,456 passengers. Total gross revenues 
were $5,959,427.73, operating expenses were $3,391,793.03, taxes 
$515,474.77, and depreciation and retirements amounted to $616,- 
071.76; leaving a net operating profit of $1,436,088.17. Net in- 
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come after all charges amounted to $1,300,033.12, an increase of 
$784,744.71, or 152.29 per cent, over 1933. 

Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., in which your Company 
and St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company each owns one- 
sixth voting interest, and together own 11.3 per cent of other 
outstanding capital stock, on December 31, 1934, completed its 
first calendar year of operations between Albuqurque, New 
Mexico, and El Paso, Texas, on the west; and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Memphis, Tennessee, on the east. Operations extended 
over an average of 5,517 route miles; motor coaches traveled 
14,480,853 miles and carried 1,687,965 passengers. Gross revenues 
were $3,556,942.71, operating expenses $2,673,034.68, taxes $362.- 
070.58, depreciation and retirements $147,435.21; and the net 
income, after all charges, was $379,849.71. 


Merger of Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana 


The proposed merger of Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, outlined in last year’s report, was completed during 
the year. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


SouTHERN PaciFic COMPANY AND TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM COMPANIES, COMBINED 


AssETS—DEcEMBER 31, 1934, CoMPARED WITH DeEcEMBER 31, 1933 
Exciupinc INTER-ComMPANY OPEN AccoUNT BALANCES 


The assets reported belaw are stated on_the basis of the classifications 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, no attempt being 
made to adjust to current estimated values. 


December 31, 1934 


+Increase 
ASSETS —Decrease 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in road and equipment.... 
improvements on leased railway prop- 


$1,480,741,246.43 -$18,880,427.05 


LIABILITIES—DECEMBER 31, 1934, CompARED WITH DECEMBER 3], 
1933, ExcLupInc INTER-CoMPANY OPEN AccouNT BALANCES 


+Increase 
LiIaBILITIES December 31, 1934 —Decrease 
CapiITaAL STOCK 
Co ee $ 77,705.64 —$15,003.22 


7, 
7 


377 ,2 
Held within the system.............. 377,357,300.00 —6,114,516.78 
6 


-$6,129,520.00 








EE GED hice asa ceanincee nem $754,635,005.64 





Premium on capital stock of Southern 


Perr ee $6,304,845.00 


$760,939,850.64 


—$6,129,520.00 











GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS 








Ml aennonh sas FOC Re Covers nuns 304,366.82 +873.76 
ee EE ee ere ner 7,225,673.97 +410,631.37 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 

Dt tiesttustaddeveerueereveures 112,765.41 +6,277.39 
Miscellaneous physical property...... 3,396,059.73 —86,436.93 
Investments in affiliated companies: 

PE OP caedcevwns64eeeeenss so 392,301,214.41 —6,362,540.13 
PCED weecudeddeeveeneneen see 169,652,671.40 —4,332,223.89 
en} Cost inseparable (a)..... 56,462,970.20  -2,753,105.00 
Stocks 
Bonds Cost inseparable (a)... 2,250,000.00 +175.00 
Advances 
PE So cunndied ec eameewewnweees oe 23,910,779.26 —319,709.93 
PN: cctandaes ven aes one h tee ex 65,110,267.12 +4,400,882.33 
Other investments: 
DEE “cehewedisseGeetarnnvecions 5,252,579.02 -377.70 
Pe rere er 2,781,200.80 —1,442,561.45 
RS aia dealin we aiwae crthkaarnacee Kone 551,690.49 +37,889.93 
EE cab bation Ober dee Cadac een" 838,910.09 —65,716.12 
PE. hsb cawewedeceveceses 1,448,910.73 —41,289.72 
EE Kauieuseaaleuadesneeckaneet $2,212,341,305.88 -$29,427,658.14 


CurRENT ASSETS 


CE deteeuerecksedecneeese sevee aces 
Demand loans and deposits.......... 
Time drafts and deposits............. 
SE SE nc oboe eneeenereeces« 
Loans and bills receivable........... 
Traffic and car-service balances receiv- 

 errerrrrrerrcreTrrr rere ree 
Net balance receivable from agents and 

COMGUCUOTS .ccccccccceccoccce vows 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.... 
Material and supplies......ccsccccecs 
Interest and dividends receivable..... 
Pt PE bctecceneens-coeweae 


DEFERRED ASSETS 


Working fund advances.............. 
Insurance and other funds........... 
COUMGT GONCITOE GORSIB 000 cccccceccces 


Unapjustep Desits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in 

 BAVEME cececcccccvescccccocers 
Discount on capital stock (a)........ 
Discount on funded debt (a)......... 
Other unadjusted debits 


Securities issued or assumed—Un- 
EY EE od arat nas eavinel esc aia wile 
Securities issued or assumed—Pledged 
Se SUMP REN adNeoneed chdeaeesoews 
WEE SHG dvassneeessvececences 
RE TNE. rig cacive’e- machen waded " 








$28,249,307.65 
4,600,000.00 
679,537.37 
1,377,576.94 


2,643,073.85 


1,754,160.95 
4,203,613.36 
17,201,843.95 
5,870,563.58 
14,092.19 
573,874.18 


+$6,961,507.75 
—1,305.00 
+500,000.00 
+593,564.68 
+105,935.16 


—266,841.67 


+351,896.35 
+40,097.20 
+993,495.22 
+717,798.91 
—16,428.69 
+413,634.01 





$67,167,644.02 


+$10,393,353.92 








$70,902.13 
57,310.00 
1,807,216.67 


+$1,843.27 
350,163.42 





$1,935,428.80 


—$348,320.15 








$196,613.31 
5,824,083.45 

12,224,964.29 
8,100,142.74 


1,356,375.00 
10,524,000.00 


—$28,071.99 
—135,000.00 
—382,705.47 
—2,998,770.03 


—6,375,000.00 
+8,157,000.00 





$26,345,803.79 


—$3,544,547.49 








$2,307,790,182.49 


—$22,927,171.86 





(a) There is included under investments in Sinking Funds and in 








Grants in aid of construction........ $1,060,223.27 +$62,905.79 
Lone TERM Dest 
Funded debt unmatured: 
BE Rt Ne Ns oiscccscwdedees $683,213,711.64 +$6,040,484.31 
Held within the system............ 147,271,357.90 —7,166,000.90 
Held by Solely Controlled Affiliated 
RIE Sacre aceekioesien. ccomeces 233,000.00 +110,000.00 
Total funded Get o.ccviccccccess $830,718,069.54 -$1,015,515.69 


Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated com- 
panies: 
COE Ee Te 


CurRENT LIABILITIES 


Loans and bills payable............. 
Traffic and car-service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable.. 
Miscellaneous accounts payable....... 
Interest matured unpaid............. 
Interest payable January Ist......... 
Dividends matured unpaid........... 
Funded debt matured unpaid......... 


Unmatured interest accrued.......... . 


Unmatured rents accrued............ 
Other current liabilities.............. 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES 


Liability for provident funds........ 
Other deterred liabilities............. 


WD Sesescebescusagitionatueae 


UNADJUSTED CREDITS 


pe ee 
insurance and casualty reserves...... 
Accrued depreciation—Road ........ 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment 

Other unadjusted credits............. 


CorPoRATE SURPLUS 

Additions to property through income 
SNe WD n06.0:055000s00nee0eK~ 

Funded debt retired through income 
EE ere 

Sinking fund reserves........e.2e0.. 

Appropriated surplus not specifically 
a re ere rr eee 


Total appropriated surplus....... 
Profit and loss—Balance............. 


Total corporate surplus.......... 





7,034,854.72 


—7 389,952.03 





$837,752,924.26 





-$8,405,467.72 








$21,500,000.00 
2,173,021.96 
7,094,701.88 
4,100,437.10 
287,946.64 
3,393,370.00 
8,179.00 
84,050.00 
6,010,884.78 
110,697.38 
375,469.49 


-$545,667.71 
+192/711.26 
+1,144,274.98 
+10,910.47 
~18,720.00 
—35.50 
+22,500.00 
-24,715.33 
-13,412.03 
+20,982.59 





$45,138,758.23 


+$788,828.73 

















$462,908.24 —$1,852.90 
490,736.86 —91,556.15 
$953,645.10 —$93,409.05 
$2,769,631.39 +$72,812.89 
2,396,841.31 —78,034.82 
4,000,184.23 +370,249.51 
138,965,499.60 +1,419,920.03 
35,078,002.69 —3,082,917.97 





$183,210,159.22 


-$1,297,970.36 








$11,052,248.47 


12,760,472.86 
9,591,233.90 


3,818,177.83 


-$5,644.65 


4+303,793.06 
4+524,219.87 





$37 222,133.06 
441,512,488.71 


+$822,368.28 
-8,674,907.53 





$478,734,621.77 


-$7,852,539.25 














Affiliated Companies, $268,632,987.61 representing cost of capital stocks, 
$126,123,532.65 representing cost of bonds, and $50,797,546.45 yeseenaation 
inseparable cost of certain stocks and bonds, all of which are “held 
within the system,” the face value of which is reported on the liability 
side of this balance sheet. There is also included under “Unadjusted 
Debits,” $5,824,083.45 representing discount on capital stocks and $15,- 
583.39 of unamortized discount on bonds which are owned within the 


I a tisiiiiiit weaais » $2,307,790,182.49 —$22,927,171.86 





group of companies included in this combined balance sheet. (b) Ex- 
cluded from total assets, and corresponding amounts are excluded from 
outstanding funded debt, in accordance with regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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May 18, 1935 


Mississippi River Bridge 


The new railroad and highway bridge being constructed over 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans by the State of Louisiana 
and the City of New Orleans jointly, mentioned in last year’s 
report, which under the terms of an agreement will be used by 
your Company for operation of its trains and cars into and out 
of New Orleans, permitting discontinuance of its train ferries at 
New Orleans and its train yard operations at Algiers, is ex- 
pected to be completed in the latter part of 1935. 


Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 


The service of your Company’s steamship lines was improved, 
during the year, by rearrangement of sailings to and from va- 
rious ports, and effective with the sailing from Galveston Sep- 
tember 4, 1934, New Bedford, Massachusetts, was included in 
the ports of call of steamers in the Boston line. As a further 
improvement in the service of these steamship lines, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was established as a port of call for steamers operating in 
the Baltimore line, effective with sailing from Galveston on 
February 26, 1935. 


General Traffic Conditions 


General Conditions.—Although business in the territory served 
by your Lines improved as compared with the year 1933, there 
were a number of retarding factors affecting a more complete 
recovery to normal conditions. Notwithstanding the fact that 
some of these adverse influences still exist, the outlook for 1935 
is for some further increase in the volume of traffic. More com- 
mercial construction was undertaken during the year and substan- 
tial progress was made on the large public construction projects 
for which contracts were let or on which work was commenced 
during 1933. Construction of the Boulder Dam is nearing com- 
pletion and impounding of water was commenced on February 
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1, 1935. Control of the Colorado River, made possible by this 
dam, will end the annual hazard of flood damage in the fertile 
areas of the Imperial Valley of California and the portion of 
Lower California served by your lines, as well as assuring a 
sufficient supply of water for the lands irrigated from this river. 

Motor Truck Competition—Notwithstanding increased oper- 
ating costs resulting from adoption by motor truck carriers of 
codes established under the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, there was no lessening of motor truck compe- 
tition during 1934, and in Pacific Coast states competitive truck- 
ing operations and hauling distances were extended during the 
year; particularly interstate trucking operations between Cali- 
fornia and adjacent states, which operations are not subject to 
regulation. In Texas, in which state enforcement of motor truck 
laws enacted in 1931 prevents the establishment of new trucking 
routes that are economically unnecessary, there was a decrease 
in the number of common carrier truck operators due to con- 
solidations of motor freight lines which, however, continued oper- 
ations on previously established routes; and the courts upheld 
the action of the Railroad Commission of Texas in denying per- 
mits to a number of operators seeking to establish new routes. 

Industrial—A total of 704 new industries were located on your 
Lines during 1934, and 328 industries discontinued operations or 
moved to other locations. There was a tendency at the close of 
the year toward expansion of plants and facilities, the operations 
of which have been curtailed for several years; and in Texas, 
leases of locations to produce shippers during the last half of 
1934 were for periods of one year or longer, in contrast with the 
practice of such shippers in recent years to secure facilities 
for seasonal use on a temporary basis. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
HALE HOLDEN, 


Chairman. 








Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad Company 
and Controlled Companies 


Annual Report for the Year 


St. Louis, Mo., April 26, 1935. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 
The Board of Directors submit herewith report of the opera- 


tions and affairs of your property for the year ended December 
31, 1934. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Year Ended December 31, 1934, Compared With Year Ended 
ecember 31, 1933 








1934 1933 +Increase 

Amount Amount —Decrease 
Average Mileage Operated 3,293.93 TOO! atkbawnwney 

OPERATING REVENUES: 
BEE srisisicn oe ameaeaw $21,535,321.50 $21,314,966.76 +$220,354.74 
ee 1,919,212.51 1,835,170.38 +84,042.13 
EEE erent 1,069,259.59 1,052,640.10 +16,619.49 
PE cid icinnwesess 640,355.58 504,939.55 +135,416.03 
Miscellaneous .......... 852,495.16 708,194.01 +144,301.15 
OS — eae 233,662.20 197,916.77 +35,745.43 
Joint Facility .......... 79,080.23 82,847.60 —3,767.37 
Total Operating Reve- 

WEE secre ceirniee kets $26,329,386.77 $25,696,675.17 +632,711.60 





OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and 





SHUCUER. oo sccecs ess $3,211,474.53 $3,093,173.85 +$118,300.68 
Maintenance of Equip- 

NE a adapotesnaee se *4,761,778.46 3,843,890.23 +917,888.23 
Traffic Expenses ....... 1,319,245.32 1,469,285.41 —150,040.09 
Transportation Expenses. 9,389,428.78 8,745,473.97 +643,954.81 
Miscellaneous Operations 206,829.43 169,079.07 +37,750.36 
General Expenses ..... 1,715,558.09 1,684,507.28 +31,050.81 
Transportation for Invest- 

a, © eee 11,471.91 7,205.63 —4,266.28 

Total Operating Ex- 

oe $20,592,842.70 $18,998,204.18 +$1,594.638.52 





Net Revenue from 


Railway Operations. $5,736,544.07 


$1,771,109.04 


$6,698,470.99 -$961,926.92 
$1,646,435.05 +$124,673.99 





Rattway Tax ACcRUALS. 











UncoLLectIBLE RAILWAY 
BMVEWOEE. o.oc600Seceee 49,389.13 28,586.04 +20,803.09 
WO ewes aeisiaiae $1,820,.498.17 $1,675,021.09 +$145,477.08 
Railway Operating In- 
WE saatan peared ork $3,916,045.90 $5,023,449.90 —$1,107,404.00 
ee 


* Depreciation has been accrued at rates which average 2.61% for loco- 
Motives and 3.17% for other equipment. 


Ended December 31, 1934 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT—Continued 





1934 1933 +Increase 
Amount Amount Decrease 
OTHER OPERATING INCOME: 
Rent from Locomotives. . $21,030.64 $14,760.53 +$6,270.11 
Rent from Passenger 
a ee 89,015.54 75,724.91 +13,290.63 
Rent from Work Equip- 
TRE. bess ceeercietes 8,141.17 5,667.85 +2,473.32 
Joint Facility Rent In- 
IR. sereranidiace ochre eceilelnne 200,667.61 182,939.02 $17,728.59 
Total Other Operating 
UME Siardielacisews ox $318,854.96 $279,092.31 $39,762.65 





Total Operating Income  $4,234,900.86 §,302,542.21 -—$1,067,641.35 





DEDUCTIONS FROM OPERAT- 
ING INCOME: 

Hire of Freight Cars— 

Debit Balance ....... 


$1,495,915.56  $1,321,734.75 +$174,180.81 


Rent for Locomotives... 36,305.38 36,110.05 +195.33 
Rent for Passenger Train 

MON. a Sieinctsion ove’ 107,812.88 96,432.47 +11,380.41 
Rent for Work Equip- 

ME kit cama eewea ss 9,013.73 4,764.87 +4,.248.86 
Joint Facility Rents..... 877,146.15 899,755.92 22, 7 





Total Deductions from 
Operating Income... 


$2,526,193.70  $2,358,798.06 +$167,395.64 





Net Railway Operating 





en ee $1,708,707.16 $2,943,744.15 —$1,235.036.99 
Non-OpERATING INCOME: 
Income from Lease of 
| EEO eee $112,543.25 $120,435.15 $7,891.90 
Miscellaneous Rent In- 
SE SE reyes a 224,664.96 273,833.55 -49,168.59 
Miscellaneous Non - Oper- 
ating Physical Property 58,398.40 4,369.60 +54,028.80 
Dividend Income ...... 2,099.00 1,589.00 +510.00 
Income from Funded 
ee re 7,662.63 8,844.85 -1,182.22 
Income from Unfunded 
Securities and Accounts 13,255.49 34,155.71 20,900.22 
Miscellaneous Income 2,585.50 1,081.75 $1,503.75 
Total Non-Operating In- 
WE. Sova swans sens $421,209.23 $444,309.61 $23,100.38 


Gross Income ....... $2,129,916.39  $3,388,053.76 —$1,258,137.37 





DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
INCOME: 


Miscellaneous Rents r $10,880.60 $11,016.28 $135.68 
Miscellaneous Tax Ac- 
SE ce ech oseieiaiewiaes 37,184.77 9,540.02 27 .644.75 


[Advertisement] 





1934 
Amount 


Interest on Unfunded 





1933 
Amount 


31,579.14 
274.34 





+Increase 
—Decrease 


—7 367.57 
+80.02 








$52,409.78 





SEE ainedeesveeeeese 24,211.57 
Miscellaneous Income . 
CE ccceenrecncece 354.36 
Total Deductions from 2 
Gross Income ..... $72,631.30 
Balance Available for ’ 
DE. clvenenks xs $2,057 ,285.09 
Fixed Interest Charges. . 4,169,042.73 


$3,335,643.98 -$1,278,358.89 


4,173,763.70 


—4,720.97 





Missouri-K ansas- | exas Lines — Consolidated General Balance Sheet 


December 31, 
1933 


$214,574,010.56 
42,057,123.75 


+Increase 
—Decrease 


~$1,992,635.83 
—7,886,421.98 





ASSETS 
December 31, 
1934 
INVESTMENTS AT COST: 
Investment in Road and 
Equipment : a 
SO. eeerseecawens $212,581,374.73 
Equipment .......0- 34,170,701.77 
246,752,076.50 


Deposits in Lieu of Mort- 


$256,631,134.31 


-$9,879,057.81 








gaged Property Sold. 212.50 7k rere 
Miscellaneous’ Physical 

OS eer ee 2,083 ,734.28 999,871.68  +1,083,862.60 
Investments in Affiliated 

Companies—Pledged . 527,000.00 ok | rr re 
Investments in Affiliated 

Companies—Unpledged 1, 672,005.42 1,732,014.22 —60,008.80 
Other Investments *122,119.74 586,019.09 —463,899.35 

TotaL INVESTMENTS. $251,157,148.44 $260,476,251.80 -$9,319,103.36 

CURRENT ASSETS: 
a ee $3,491,058.01 $5,628,825.74 -$2,137,767.73 
Demand Loans and De- 

DL wieecinesneees .§. ii neeeane 150,000.00 —150,000.00 
Time Drafts and Deposits —........ 920,594.16 —920,594.16 
Special Deposits ....... 6,438.77 7,745.02 -1, "306.25 
Loans and Bills Receiv- 

SE tvadainbraeencele 59,285.11 40,782.40 +$18,502.71 
Traffic and Car Service 

Balances Receivable. . 226,370.92 308,327.02 -81,956.10 


Net Balance Receivable 
from Agents and Con- 























Securities Issued or As- 
sumed—Pledged : 
Long Term Debt.... 

Long Term Debt Held 
for Exchange of Un- 
derlying Securities, per 
COMMS 3 sececcecstoce 


17,554,000.00 


31,088,000.00 





’ 


17,547,000.00 


31,095,000.00 


Intercorporate Assets and Liabilities are excluded. 


* Kepresents cost, less amounts written 





included in Stock Liability 
The Company is guarantor, jointly with 
Securities af certain terminal conypanies, 


30, 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





CS datheb ra whe ne 404,545.23 512,299.69 —107,754.46 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
OS) 946,202.13 842,001.63 +104,200.50 
Material and Supplies at 
WE dé weaseees curs xs 3,201,678.46 2,662,802.57 +538,875.89 
Interest and Dividends 
MOCEIVADIE cc cccccces 6,055.18 9,467.91 —3,412.73 
Other Current Assets.. 13,455.94 18,305.38 —4,849.44 
Torau Current Assets  $8,355,089.75 $11,101,151.52 -$2,746,061.77 
DEFERRED ASSETS: 
Working Fund Advances $61,420.57 $64,527.09 —$3,106.52 
Other Deferred Assets. . 223,190.82 349,532.63 —126,341.81 
TOTAL DEFERRED 
pO eee $284,611.39 $414,059.72 —$129,448.33 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS: 
Rents and _ Insurance 
nea Paid in Ad- 
ee ae $16,265.70 $25,036.15 —$8,770.45 
Other Gundinsted Debits 182,979.30 199,693.10 -—16,713.80 
TOTAL UNADJUSTED 
ae $199,245. 00 $224,729.25 —$25,484.25 
UN. ic6eeésaveeca $25 9,996,094,58 $272,216,192.29 -—$12,220,097. A 
The following Assets not 
included in Balance 
_ Sheet Accounts: 
Securities Issued or As- 
sumed—U npledged : 
ere 2d Stock, Series 
Pre $5,528,364.39  $5,528,364.39 pacallatse eSiot 
imei eee 15,730,515.52 ee 3S ne 
Long Term Debt.... 11,392,905.46 11,392,905.46 


+$7,000.00 


—7,000.00 


RAILWAY 





There were 808,938.9429 shares Common Stock outstanding in hands 


the public December 31, 1934 


There were also 
for Conversion on December 31, 1934. 

other Companies, of the 
none of which 


Dividends on 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
been declared or paid in respect to the period subsequent to September 


1931. 


203.0673 shares 


is in default. 


“A,” have not 


No provision is made in the above balance sheet for proposed addi- 


tional assessments in respect to prior years’ 
for which is not admitted by the Company. 


Kansas State Taxes, liability 


* Future accruals of depreciation will be at rates prescribed by order 


[Advertisement] 


Balance Available for 
Interest on Adjust- 
ment Bonds ........ 

Interest on Adjustment 

Se ae 

ae 


1934 
Amount 


$2,111,757.64 


678,878.36 
$2,790,636.00 


Vol. 98, No. 20 





+ Increase 
—Decrease 


2 -$1,27 3,637.92 





Italics denote debit. 


LIABILITIES 
December 31, 
1934 
STOCK: 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
Preferred, Series ‘“‘A”’ 
(Par value $100 per 
eee $66,672,920.77 


Common (No par 

value. See note)... 
Stock LIABILITY FOR 

CONVERSION: 

Preferred, Series ‘“‘A”’ 
(Par value $100 per 
errr er 

Cammon (No par 
value. See note).. 


Torat Stock 


LONG TERM DEBT: 


Mortgage Bonds ...... 
Equipment Trust Obli- 
DE: escaenaiens ee 


Income Mortgage Bonds 


- $133,393,220.09 


66,672,747.67 


30,814.84 
16,736.81 





$93,094,179.30 


84,100.00 


13,577 ,567.24 





TotaL Long TERM 


See. sakaweewes $106,755,846.54 


4. 


+Increase 
—Decrease 


+$847.69 





CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Loans and Bills Payable 
Traffic and Car Service 

Balances Payable 
Audited Accounts and 


Wages Payable ..... 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Oe a 
Interest Matured Un- 
ME, <aswaseckens cies 
Dividends Matured Un- 
MONE cnboveWecmee ens 
Funded Debt Matured 
ee 
Unmatured Interest Ac- 
WU detieescoesnss 
Unmatured Rents Ac- 
MD seevereoueewes 


Other Current Liabilities 


— 


-_ 


$62,020.68 
514,297.83 


:981,268.65 


43,547.67 


,615,520.74 


16,170.75 
1,446.00 


0 
87,241.44 
299,410.52 





TotraL CurRRENT Lta- 


ener $5 


:073,257.98 





DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Other Deferred Liabili- 


—20,492.18 
—532.00 
—100.00 

—2,016.51 
—216.47 


+169,851.89 





—$939,621.70 


-$7,369.07 





TES cceseeveeoecese ° 
UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
ROx EARN oc censes:s 


*Accrued Depreciation— 
Se a 
*Accrued Depreciation— 
Equipment ......... 
Other Unadjusted Credits 


10,592,896.29 


481,152.77 


—1,628,609.62 
+20,444.17 





ToTaL UNADJUSTED 
re 


$11,805,783.93 


-—$1,780,400.23 





CORPORATE SURPLUS 
Additions to Property 
through Income and 
Re 
Profit and Loss—Balance 





TotTaL CORPORATE 
MOURPEUE coca wusus 


OI. diane ah ereees $259 


$98,539.23 


2,606,946.16 


$2,705,.485.39 


-996.094.58 ¢ 





+ $9,287.90 


—9,417,894.61 


—$9,408,606.71 








~The following Liabili- 
ties not included in 
Balance Sheet Accounts: 
Securities held by or 
for the Company— 
Unpledged: 
Preferred Stock, 
he 
Common Stock .. 
Long Term Debt.. 
Securities held by or 
for the Company— 
Pledged : 


Long Term Debt.. 1 


Liability to holders 
of underlying Long 
Term Debt in ex- 
change for which 
securities are held, 


ee VN 
mou 
Qn 


x 


_ 


POF CONUS cacecscs 3 





8,364.39 
30,515.5 
12,905.46 


7,554,000.00 


-088,000.00 


yee.) 


mon 


“I 





+$7,000.00 


~$7,000.00 








om 


ca 


as 





oe 


7.69 


7.69 


0.00 


0.00 





0.00 


0.00 
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Financial 


There was no change in the amount of preferred or common 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public during the year. 

Long term debt consisting of equipment trust obligations 
amounting to $84,100 matured and were paid during the year. 

Underlying bonds amounting to $7,000 were exchanged for a 
similar amount of Prior Lien Series “A” and “B” Bonds. 

Equipment notes issued in 1933 matured and were paid in the 
amount of $124,041.36, leaving outstanding $62,020.68 on account 
of these notes at December 31, 1934. 

Interest on Adjustment Mortgage Bonds outstanding in hands 
of the public, due April 1 and October 1, 1934, was declared by 
the Board of Directors as due and payable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission granted authority to 
charge Profit and Loss during the year with $4,821,892.80 cover- 
ing equipment and $957,327.19 covering road property retirements. 


Operation 


Total operating revenues during 1934 were $632,712 more than 
in 1933, or 2.46 per cent. Operating expenses during 1934 were 
$1,594,639 more than in 1933, or 8.39 per cent. 

Although increase in operating revenues was small, it is grati- 
fying in view of adverse conditions beyond control, which pre- 
vailed in the Southwestern territory during the year. 

A substantial portion of our revenue is derived from the move- 
ment of products of agriculture. The principal commodities in 
this group are wheat, other grains and cotton. Drought, reduced 
acreage, and government loans to cotton farmers that withheld 
cotton from market, were the factors that substantially depressed 
our agriculture traffic in 1934. At compress points in our terri- 
tory, large quantities of cotton are now being held in storage 
for more favorable market. 

During the last six months of 1934, conditions within the oil 
industry restricted production in the Mid-Continent field which 
we serve, and substantially reduced our movement of refined 
oil and petroleum products. 

The revenue from passengers carried was $84,042 more than in 
1933, or 4.58 per cent. 

Increases in operating expenses were due primarily to higher 
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material and labor costs influenced by NRA and other govern- 
mental activities, and also due to a moderate expansion in main- 
tenance programs. an ee 

Train operation, both freight and passenger, was satisfactorily 
maintained during the year. The property is being maintained 
in condition to meet requirements of service. 


Additions and Betterments 


As result of writing off obsolete road property which has not 
been used for a number of years and is no longer required, there 
was a net decrease in road property investment of $1,150,000. 


The property retired consisted principally of old yard tracks and 
other terminal facilities which had previously been replaced with 
new and modern facilities. ; 

Grade separations were completed at twelve crossings of 
streets and highways, all of which with the exception of one, 
were constructed by states using Federal funds and at no ex- 
pense to the railroad. 

The more important road improvements during the year were 
two warehouses at Houston, extension of freight house at Dallas 
and relaying three miles of 90-pound relay rail, replacing 85- 
pound and 90-pound rail. 

The expenditures for new equipment and improvements to 
existing equipment amounted to $164,245, which principally con- 
sisted of air-conditioning three dining cars and miscellaneous 
improvements to locomotives and freight train cars. The amount 
of equipment retirements for the year, less replacements, was 
$8,050,667. There was a net decrease in value of equipment 
owned amounting to $7,886,422. 


Industrial Development 


During the year, 187 new industries and expansions, repre- 
senting an investment of approximately $3,300,000, were estab- 
lished along the rails of this company. While the number of new 
industries is three less than in 1933, and the investment also 
shows a decrease, the large number of industrial prospects de- 
veloped during the year is indicative of greater industrial develop- 
ment in our territory in the immediate future. 


M. S. SLOAN, 
Chairman of the Board and President 


[Advertisement] 








gust, 1881, as storekeeper, clerk, operator, also part of the Frisco). 


Eight years 





News (Railway Officers) 


(Continued from page 785) 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, died on May 13 at his home in Le- 
highton, Pa. Mr. Lentz, who had been 





John S. Lentz 


associated with the Lehigh Valley for 70 
years, was a member of the M. C. B. ex- 
ecutive committee as early as 1883 and in 
1894-95 served as that organization’s pres- 
ident; he was its treasurer from 1910 to 
1919 and from the latter date until the 
time of his death he was a member of the 
Mechanical Division’s General Committee. 
Mr. Lentz was born on October \29, 1847, 
at Mauch Chunk, Pa., and entered railway 
service in February, 1865, with the Lehigh 
Valley. He served consecutively until Au- 


assistant to master car builder and acting 
master car builder. From September, 
1881, to February, 1889, he served as mas- 
ter car builder and from February, 1889, 
to November, 1897, as superintendent of 
the car department. He served as assistant 
superintendent of motive power from No- 
vember, 1897, to January, 1900, and from 
January, 1901, to July, 1928, he was master 
car builder. Mr. Lentz became consulting 
master car builder in July, 1928. 


John V. Hanna, chief engineer of the 
Kansas City Terminal, Kansas City, Mo., 
who died suddenly on April 30, as noted 
in the Railway Age of May 4, was born 
in 1864 at Plattsmouth, Neb., and was edu- 
cated at the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale university. His first railway service 
was with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Northern (now part of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy) in 1885. In the fol- 
lowing year he went with the Colorado 
Railway (now part of the Colorado & 
Southern) as assistant engineer, being ap- 
pointed resident engineer of the Current 
River Railroad (now part of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco) in 1887. For a 
short time during 1888, Mr. Hanna served 
as assistant engineer on the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis (now part of the 
Frisco) and in 1889 he engaged in mining 
activities in Colorado. In January, 1891, 
after serving for a time as a shop inspec- 
tor in connection with the construction of 
the Thames River bridge, Mr. Hanna was 
appointed assistant engineer on the Kan- 
sas City, Memphis & Birmingham (now 


later he was appointed a resident engineer 
on the K. C. F. S. & M., being advanced 
to assistant chief engineer of this road in 
1900. In the following year Mr. Hanna 
was made assistant chief engineer of the 





John V. Hanna 


Frisco and in 1904 he was made principal 
assistant engineer, later serving as assistant 
engineer maintenance of way. In August, 
1906, he was appointed chief engineer of 
the Kansas City Terminal, in which ca- 
pacity he was in complete charge of the 
extensive terminal improvement project 
that included the construction of the pres- 
ent Union Station at Kansas City, Mo. 
He held the position of chief engineer of 
the Kansas City Terminal continuously 
until his death. 
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RAIL CROSSING DY QUSANDS WITNESs 


_pwa | 0-STOP DEMONSTRAT, 
PARR TESTE) gee. on 








2,000 See Exhibition of 
Safety Device. 
Nearly 2,000 persons Sunday aft- 
ernoon witnessed a demonstration eat : 
of an electrically controlled auto-} [ eo: ; es HOUSANDS saw the official demonstration of 


prairie pn pg pn the Auto-Stop—an electrically controlled highway 
Set ‘Cheeta ‘valeens Gutta warning and barrier for grade crossing protection. A 
2,000 feet east of E. Fourteenth st. oa train was nearing the crossing at high speed (picture 

The device, the only one of its A 1). The Auto-Stop rose across the highway. The 
kind installed in the middle west, approaching automobile hit the fully raised barrier 


was formally dedicated in the in- / i. : Ps ° 
canst of catty ty cate, Cuil plod Ky (picture 2) at a speed of about 40 miles per hour— 


city and railroad officials. 4 . . : the front wheels went over, but the barrier stopped 
Santee Bie. ; the rear wheels. The steering mechanism was damaged 
The ceremony was broadcast f aoa SE 7 slightly by the impact—but, the driver was not injured 


over radio station KRNT and H 
pa nag ge —and an accident prevented. 
m..1 gan cage Mle at. es Auto-Stop provides positive grade crossing protection 
each about 75 feet distant from] | Wigciie hoe at the lowest cost. Write us now for information. 
the track. The device is in opera- See Oh 8 tess spies 
tion now. EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Resume Traffic Today. 2336 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING ® DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The highway, closed for installa- 


tion of the device, is to be re- 
opened to traffic today. 


After officials had explained and ar * ei os 
praised the operation of the bar- F 
rier, a train approached the cross- fr 7 
ing at intervals as an automobile ‘ i 
was used in demonstrating the ac-] & 
at _ COE CURSES ee 








tion of the steel mechanism, which 
rises across the highway as 4 
train approaches. 

Four Inches. 


When the train was 2,000 feet] FF ; | || FIRST, a 13-light WARNING for ten seconds 


from the highway the barrier au- 


tomatically rose to a height of 
hes. Should tomobile| 
ponte sonsabahenn he ante : TH EN, A BARRIER 

















Out of the experienced 

past, into the exacting 
present, KERITE wires 
and cables,through | 
three-quarters of a century =, 
; 8 ‘service, con. | 


READING IRON COMPANY 


PHL LA@WEL? 3 ae 











SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 





